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WHEN I AM DEAD. 
BY THEODOSIA GARRISON. 


“When I am dead,” she said, “I pray you, 

dear, 

Think of me not as far away, but here 
Beside you; ever in the sweet, old place, 
Where we sat hand in hand and face to 

face; 

Not as a homesick soul in some far sphere. 


“Through all the days and nights shall I be 
near; 
In summer twilights, or when earth is sere ; 
Lo! I shall beg of Death for this one 
grace, 
When I am dead. 


‘Not as a sad-eyed ghost will I appear; 

I shall bring all of comfort, naught of fear. 
Only the woman that you love will come; 
No death is strong enough to hold me 

dumb 

Or helpless, summoned by your lightest 

tear, 
When I am dead.” 
—Truth. 


—-—_- —»>ena 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


At Des Moines, Iowa, Feb. 13, by a 
unanimous vote, the House committee on 
constitutional amendments voted to re- 
port for passage the resolution providing 
for striking out the word ‘‘male”’ from the 
constitution, giving women the right to 
vote. The Senate committee is ready to 
report, and its report is likewise expected 
to be favorable. The resolution will 
probably pass both houses. 


= --— 





An order has been introduced in the 
Massachusetts Legislature to make wom- 
en eligible to serve as overseers of the 
poor in the city of Lowell, Mass. 





— —_ oe 


Mrs. Lucy E. R. Scott, corresponding 
secretary of the Colorado Equal Suffrage 
Association, sends us a very full and satis- 
factory account of the results of equal 
suffrage in Colorado, which will appear 
next week. We commend it to the con- 
ideration of the remonstrants. 





A false and malicious canard appeared 
in the New York World of Feb. 20, and 
was telegraphed as ‘‘news’’ by the Associ- 
ated Press. It was stated that there isa 
division in the national suffrage organiza- 
tion over the election of Mrs. Catt as its 
president, and that ‘tthe formation of a 
new association is regarded as inevitable ;”’ 
also that ‘‘the debt of the Association is 
becoming troublesome.”’ It is almost 
needless to say that the statements are 
without foundation. Mrs. Blake grace- 
fully withdrew her name as a candidate 
for the presidency before the vote was 
taken. The Association was out of debt 
when the convention met, and it raised 
more than ten thousand dollars during the 
convention for the prosecution of suffrage 
work during the coming year. 
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We give this week a further report of 
the proceedings of the National American 
Annual Meeting, with several of the ad- 
dresses. The report will be continued 
next week. 





A party of officers passed through 
Denver last week, with six United States 
prisoners from the Philippines, en route 
to Leavenworth. The men were chained 
to the car seats, and were not permitted 
to leave the cars for meals, but had them 
served to them by the attendants in the 
depot dining-room. These men were 
court-martialed and ordered shot some 
time ago for assaults on Filipino women, 
but the sentences were commuted to 
twenty-five years’ confinement in the gov- 
ernment penitentiary. 





There is a Boston Ramabai Circle, the 
treasurer of which is Miss H. E. Freeman, 
53 Gloucester Street, Boston. Subscribers 
and individuals in Massachusetts not be- 
longing to any local circle, are requested 
to send subscriptions to Miss Freeman, 
who will promptly acknowledge them. 
An interesting letter from Ramabai will 
be found in another column. 


oa 


THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 











It is confidently expected that Mrs. 
Livermore will be able, on Tuesday next, 
Feb. 27, to give her paper on ‘Some 
Eminent People I have Known,’’ at the 
fortnightly meeting, 3 Park Street. The 
hour is 3 P. M. Members will be ad- 
mitted by ticket; others, on payment of 
15 cents. Light refreshments will be 
served, as usual, 





WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

The annual valentine festival of the 
New York Women’s Press Club took the 
form this year of a reception in honor of 
Mrs. Jennie G. Croly (Jenny June). Mrs. 
Croly was one of the earliest women to 
go into regular press-work, and is, per- 
haps the oldest ‘‘newspaper woman”’ in 
the world, she being “seventy years 
young.” Many distinguished guests came 
to do her honor. Mrs. Helen Gardiner 
made a charming speech, expressing the 
regard in which Mrs. Croly is held by all 
women, and presenting a diamond studded 
lorgnette. This unique gift is inscribed: 


JENNY JUNE CROLY. 

Having eyes, she has seen; having ears, 
she has heard, and having a tongue, she has 
spoken in behalf of all women. Souvenir, 
Woman’s Press Club, New York City, Feb- 
ruary, 1900. 

Miss Susan E, Dickinson has been for 
some years a valuable and hard-working 
member of the staff of the Daily Truth of 
Scranton, Pa. Many of the best of the 
editorial paragraphs and leaders on cur- 
rent topics in that excellent paper are 
from her pen. As they are without signa- 
ture, the extent of her work is not known 
to the readers of Truth. Miss Dickinson 
is a suffragist, and she editorially notes 
the progress of the movement. 

Miss Florence Colding, of the Savannah 
Press, is one of the best-known news- 
paper women in Georgia. She has been 
on the editorial staff of the Press for 
eight years, and is an active member of 
the Woman’s Press Club. She is a versa- 
tile writer and a good news gatherer. She 
is a skilled musician, and is and has been 
for several years the organist at the 
Temple Mickva Israel. 


Mrs. Elizabeth M. Gosse, ex-president 
of the New England Woman’s Press Asso- 
ciation, and editor of the ‘‘Woman’s Club” 
department of the Boston Herald, has 
given her lecture on “The World and the 
Newspapers” before a number of Women’s 
Clubs this season. Mrs. Gosse believes 





that journalists are born, not made, and 
no school can teach the art. The woman 
who succeeds must have courage, endur- 
ance, wit, and gumption. F. M. A. 
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THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 





(Continued.,) 

Mrs. Upton, of Ohio, Mrs. Sweet, of New 
York, and Mrs. Tucker, of Pennsylvania, 
were made Committee on Credentials, 

The report of the Committee on Federal 
Suffrage was given by Mrs. Martha E. 
Root, of Michigan. Miss Anthony paid a 
tribute to the ‘‘magnificent report’’ of 
the work of Anna Ella Carroll, prepared 
by Mr. and Mrs. Root some time ago. 
She added: “Of the boys who are up at 
the Capitol to-day, there are few who are 
not young enough to be the sons or grand- 
sons of Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Lucy 
Stone; and each generation of these boys 
has to be taught equal rights doctrine by 
this little handful of suffrage women. 
Their schools and courts do not teach it 
to them,”’ 

On motion of Mrs. L. D. Blake, sec- 
onded by Mrs. Swift, a vote of thanks to 
Mrs. Bennett was passed; and on motion 
of Miss Hay, a telegram of regret and 
sympathy was sent to Miss Laura Clay, 
Miss Mary B. Clay, and Mrs, Bennett, 
kept away from the convention by the 
illness of their mother, who, Miss An- 
thony said, had always been ‘‘a staunch 
suffrage woman,”’ 

The report of the Presidential Suffrage 
Committee was given by its chairman, 
Mr. Henry B. Blackwell. In introducing 
him, Miss Anthony said: ‘Here is a man 
who has the virtue of having stood by 
the woman’s cause for fifty years. I can 
remember him when his hair was not 
white, and when he was following up our 
conventions assiduously, because a bright 
little red cheeked woman attracted him. 
She attracted him so strongly that he 
still works for woman suffrage, and will 
as long as he lives, not only because of 
her who was always so true and faithful 
to the cause, but because he has a daugh- 
ter, a representative of the twain who 
were so made one.’’ 

Mr. Blackwell said: ‘I do not want 
to get more credit that I deserve. You 
said, Miss Anthony, that I had worked 
for the cause for fifty years. You began 
in 1852 and I in 1853, 80 I am one year 
younger than you.’”’ In reporting for his 
committee, he said that if women were 
allowed to vote for president, ‘‘there is 
hardly a woman not sick in bed who 
would not go to the polls.”’ 

Miss Anthony: And you could take a 
sick woman there as well as a drunken 
man, 

Mr. Blackwell: 
much more wisely. 

Mrs. Clara B. Colby reported for the 
Committee on Industrial Problems A ffect- 
ing Women and Children. Several cases 
of unfair discrimination against married 
women were given, and attention was 
called to the fact that such action tended 
to discourage marriage. Miss Shaw raised 
a laugh by asking, ‘‘Has the time come 
when the Woman Suffrage Association 
must protect the marriage relation?’ She 
continued: 

“We must also protect the health of 
men, The Chicago city council has lately 
voted to prohibit women from certain 
employments, which were well paid, be-. 
cause they were unhealthy. We must 
protest against having all the unhealthy 
employments imposed on men. If men 
are to be the supporters and heads of 
families, their health must be protected.” 

The following Finance Committee was 
appointed: Mrs. Upton, Ohio; Miss Hay, 
California; Mrs. Day, Maine; Mrs. Ro- 
mans, Iowa; Miss Gordon, Louisiana; 
Miss Harrison, Missouri; Miss Root, 
Ohio; Dr. Hussey, New Jersey; and Mrs. 
Funck, Maryland. 


And she would vote 


REPORT OF QUINQUENNIAL. 


Miss Anthony reported her visit to the 
Quinquennial meeting of the Interna- 
tional Council of Women in London, last 
summer. She said in part: 

“I crossed the ocean in 1883 with Ra- 
chel Foster Avery, then a young and 
beautiful girl, speaking French like a 
native, and German and Italian well 
enough to be understood; and she was 
eyes and ears for me. I never expected 
to cross it a second time; but when I was 
invited to the International Council, [ 
went again. If you ever go to Europe, 
let me recommend you to take a cattle 
ship. It rocks you just enough to make 
you sleep well, and not enough to mak 
you uncomfortable. 

‘During the last seventeen years there 
has been a perfect revolution in England. 
When Mrs. Stanton and I went there for 
the first time, there were just a few fami- 
lies there who were not afraid of us—the 
Brights, Peter Taylor’s household, and a 
few of the old abolition families that had 
heard of us. When it was proposed to 
get up a testimonial to us, even the 
officers of the Suffrage Societies did not 
dare to sign the invitation. They thought 
we Americans were too radical. We have 
learned that the ‘wild and woolly West’ is 
made up of the most enterprising, pro- 
gressive, and cultivated young men and 
women of the East. So America is made 
up of the most enterprising, progressive, 





and intelligent young people of England 
and Europe; and they are finding it out. 

“This time when we reached London we 
were the recipients of testimonials not 
only from the real, radical suffrage peo- 
ple, but also from the conservatives. At 
that magnificent Queen’s Hall meeting of 
the Suffrage Association, with Mrs. 
Fawcett presiding, from three to five 
thousand people packed the hall. It was 
a representative gathering. Australia 
and New Zealand were there to speak for 
themselves, and they had me to speak for 
the United States. I tried to have them 
call on Miss Shaw instead, but they 
wouldn’t, 

(To be continued.) 
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BISHOP McQUAID VS. CARDINAL GIBBONS. 





The address of Bishop McQuaid to the 
alumni of the Cathedral schools, at their 
annual meeting in Rochester, N. Y., on 
the 5th inst., is attracting much atten- 
tion. He predicted the inevitable coming 
of woman suffrage, and added: 

‘When that day comes you may be 
here; I shall not. And in that supreme 
hour of the destiny of our noble Repub- 
lic, you will have to take sides with those 
who stand for law, for right, and for 
justice. I congratulate you this evening 
and feel proud of you, for you give evi- 
dence that the preéminent virtues of true 
manhood and true womanhood are so- 
briety, purity, honesty, and industry. 
With these virtues well settled in your 
souls, you will be grand supports of our 
Republic in any hour of danger and trial 
that may beset it.’’ 

For the purpose of ascertaining defi- 
nitely the views of Bishop McQuaid upon 
this subject, a Pdst Express reporter 
called upon him at St. Bernard’s Semi- 
nary, and asked: 

‘*What indications are there that lead 
you to believe that woman suffrage is to 
be realized?”’ 

“Oh, all signs point that way. My 
remarks on Monday night were in the 
nature of a prophecy. There is a con- 
stant tendency to broader and more 
liberal views on this as on other ques- 
tions.’’ 

‘How soon, do you think, will the 
women secure the rights for which they 
have been working?” 

“Two or three generations hence. I 
am sure that it willcome. I do not favor 
it, but 1 do not fear it. Nine-tenths of 
the women of the land will not take ad- 
vantage of it; yes, nineteen-twentieths 
ofthe women. Butif occasion demands, 
and our women are asked to come to the 
front and register their votes on a ques- 
tion, it will be found that they will re- 
spond to a woman, and they will all be 
on the right side. Therefore | do not 
fear it.’’ 

The Boston Pilot says it is ‘proud to 
hold in most things with this valiant 
soldier of the Church,” and adds: 

“But though we are not with him in 
his opinions on woman suffrage, still it 
is but fair to give our friends of the 
opposition the aid and comfort they will 
take from his prophecy.” H. B. B. 
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WOMEN AT POLITICAL BANQUETS. 


As has been already told in the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL, women were invited this year 
for the first time to participate in the 
Jackson Day and Lincoln Day banquets 
in Denver, Col. A report of the latter 
occasion is at hand, which describes it as 
the most successful of the kind ever 
undertaken in Denver. It was given by 
the Republican Union Club, and was 
without wines. The presence of the 
ladies is mentioned as a ‘happy novelty,’’ 
and does not appear to have been the 
subject of special remark or congratula- 
tion. Mrs. Frances Klock, of Denver, 
who was one of the first women elected 
to the Legislature, spoke on ‘‘The Women 
of America.’’ She said that ‘from the 
landing at Plymouth Rock to this day 
women have patriotically devoted their 
efforts to their country.”’ She paid elo- 
quent tribute to the women nurses of the 
civil war, and was heartily applauded. 

The Lincoln Club, of Cheyenne, Wyo- 
ming, gave a social entertainment at the 
club rooms in honor of Lincoln’s birth- 
day. The wives of the members and their 
friends were the guests of the evening, 
this being the first occasion in the six 
years’ existence of the club when the 
ladies were in attendance at the festivities. 

This new departure made by these 
political clubs in the suffrage States is 
significant. It indicates a growing recog- 
nition of the power possessed by the 
woman voter, and an increased degree of 
deference toward the women with the 
ballot. The managers of political club 
banquets give little heed to the pleas of 
disfranchised W. C. T. U. women, but 
when women voters participate, wines 
are quietly omitted from the menu, and 
the club rises to the level of the parlor. 

F. M. A. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mme. Wu, the wife of the Chinese Min- 
ister to this country, has adopted the 
social customs of America with great en- 
joyment, and her receptions are among 
the elaborate functions given in Washing- 
ton. 

THE PRINCESS OF WALES is a photog- 
rapber of no mean ability. She and her 
daughters use their kodaks on every pos- 
sible occasion, and they own portfolios 
full of views, valuable from the historical 
point of view. 


Miss ALICE RoLuLins CRANE, who holds 
the place of prison inspector in the em- 
ployment of the government, recently re- 
turned from Alaska where she was sent 
by the bureau of ethnology of the Smith- 
sonian Institution to study and report on 
the prison life. 


Mus. Bertua H. PALMER, of Chicago, 
has been appointed one of the eighteen 
commissioners to the Paris Exposition. 
She is the only woman thus honored. Her 
experience as president of the Board of 
Lady Managers at the World’s Fair makes 
her a particularly well-fitted person for 
the position. 


Mrs. NEWMAN, widow of the late 
Bishop John P. Newman, has offered to 
give $30,000 of the $40,000 needed to lift 
the debt on the First Methodist Church 
in Omaha, on the condition that the peo- 
ple of Omaha furnished the remainder, 
and that the church be named Newman 
Memorial Church, 

QuFEN VicToRIA has conferred the 
decoration of the Royal Red Cross upon 
Miss E. Ryan, superintendent of the Army 
Nursing Service, in recognition of the aid 
rendered at Malta in connection with the 
nursing of the sick and wounded from 
Crete. Miss Ryan is still engaged in nurs- 
ing at the Military Hospital, Valetta. 


Rev. ANNA H. SHAw occupied the pul- 
pit at the Church of Our Father, Wasb- 
ington, D. C., on the evening of Feb. 11, 
Never in the history of the church had 
such a crowd been in attendance. About 
four-fifths of the congregation were 
women, and they showed their approval 
of the sermon which advocated equal 
rights in church and State, 


Mrs. CAROLINE E. MerrRIcK, of New 
Orleans, at one time W. C. T. U. presi- 
dent of Louisiana, is writing a record of 
the progress and evolution of Louisiana 
women during the seventy-five years of 
her life in that State. In this work Mrs. 
Harriet B. Kells, formerly assistant edi- 
tor of the Union Signal, is assisting her. 
The book is to be entitled “One Woman 
of Her Century.” 

Mrs. DANIEL MANNING, president of 
the National Society of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, was selected to 
present at the Paris Exposition, in its 
name, a tablet for the Statue of Lafayette, 
and the society asked that she might be 
officially recognized by our government. 
To this end a resolution has been passed 
by Congress, and Mrs. Manning has been 
formally selected by President McKinley 
to represent this country on that occasion. 


LADY SALISBURY, who has just died, 
is receiving merited tributes from the 
press, and much sympatby is felt for her 
bereaved husband. The Marquis of Salis- 
bury was one of the minority of peers 
who stood out against Lord Dunraven’s 
amendment prohibiting women from 
serving as councillors or aldermen of 
London, and on that occasion he made an 
eloquent speech on the women’s side. 
John Stuart Mill says one can tell with 
almost laughable accuracy what a man’s 
wife is like by finding out what his opin- 
ion is of women in general. The high 
opinion of women expressed in Lord 
Salisbury’s speech may have been due, at 
least in part, to his having so good a wife. 


Miss MARGARET NOBLE, an English 
woman, will shortly go to India, there to 
establish a native school for native girls 
on lines entirely novel and unique. The 
school, which will partake largely of the 
zenana form, will be entirely Hindu in 
character, and will be located in the na- 
tive quarter of Calcutta, where it has al- 
ready been established experimentally for 
some time. At its head will be the famous 
‘*Sarada-Devi,” a Brahmin lady of high 
caste, who is mentioned in Max Miiller’s 
book, *‘The Life of Rama Khrishno.”’ No 
attempt at Christianizing the pupils will 
be made, Miss Noble feeling that much 
better and greater work can be done 
among them if their own religious ideas 
and affinities are respected. 
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THE WOMAN'S MUNICIPAL LEAGUE. 

The plan of the Woman's Municipal 
League seems a sound one to work on, 
says a writer in the N. Y. Evening Post. 
It seeks to educate public opinion, which 
is the ultimate agent of all political and 
social reform; and this educating is done 
rather by instruction in matters of fact 
which may be left to speak for themselves 
than by the inculcating of special views 
and theories on any subject. 

The history of the League is ashort one, 
It was organized in 1894, at the sugges- 
tion of Dr. Parkhurst, to assist in the 
campaign against Tammany Hall, ‘‘be- 
cause the questions involved were moral 
and not political, and were therefore as 
essentially the concern of women as of 
men.’ Their work at that time consisted 
in arranging meetings for women, both 
up town and down town, and also in ar- 
ranging mass-meetings for both sexes in 
Cooper Union, which were addressed by 
Dr. Parkhurst, Henry George, Seth Low, 
and others. 

After the election of that year, the 
League was practically disbanded, but 
was reorganized in September, 1897, to 
come to the aid of the Citizens’ Union, 
when that body raised its standard on 
behalf of non-partisan city government. 
The very practical and substantial assist- 
ance of $9,000 was contributed by the 
members of the Woman’s Municipal 
League to the campaign fund of the Citi- 
zens’ Union. 

The work of the League may be distin- 
guished under two heads; its work during 
elections and its work between elections. 
In the first case, its policy is to give moral 
and practical support to the best candi- 
dates and to the organizations trying to 
secure purity in civic government, As its 
own constitution puts it: “The object of 
the League shall be to secure active sup 
port for such movements and candidates 
as may give promise of the best govern- 
ment for the city, without regard to party 
lines.”’ 

But in between elections the League 
does not propose to be idle, It realizes 
the importance of seizing the opportunity 
of such times of leisure and tranquillity 
for the education of the public opinion 
that may afterwards—it may be long after- 
wards — seek expression at the polls. 
Therefore it devotes itself to trying to 
arouse interest in city affairs among both 
men and women citizens. ‘*‘The Woman’s 
Municipal League wishes to help to edu- 
cate the people of the city by strictly non- 
partisan and non-political methods, to 
understand of what immediate and vital 
importance good city government is to 
their health, happiness, and moral wel- 
fare, and how impossible it is to get good 
city government unless the work of the 
city is put into honest and competent 
hands.” 

For this end, it takes advantage of exist- 
ing associations, such as clubs for women 
or for boys, settlements, church societies, 
teaching bodies of any sort, and offers 
them courses of illustrated lectures on 
city government, civil service reform, and 
such like subjects. For instance, this 
year the League issues the prospectus of 
Six Talks on Civics (winding up with a 
visit to some of the public works and in- 
stitutions of the city), by Mrs. F. B. Kel- 
ley, suitable for delivery in settlcments, 
church societies of women, and so forth; 
and Miss Hurd will also lecture for the 
League, which offers these courses of 
‘‘talks’”’ gratis to any such society as 
chooses to apply for them. Such courses 
have already been arranged this season, 
for example, the mothers’ meetings at the 
Union Settlement and the Murray Kinder- 
garten, and for mixed audiences at Hart- 
ley House, the College Settlement, the 
Alfred Corning Clark Neighborhood 
House, and the Twenty-first Ward Mis- 
sion. It is hoped, also, that ladies inter- 
ested in the objects of the League, who 
can afford to assist its funds, will form 
themselves into groups to take a course in 
civics, the charge for each lecture, in such 
a case, being $5, or $30 for the course of 
six. 

The League also organizes lecture 
courses under its own immediate auspices. 
This season it has already presided over 
a set of free lectures on city government, 
but announced as a normal class, because 
it was particularly designed to aid those 
who were intending to conduct classes for 
women in settlements. These lectures 
were held at the rooms of the League, No. 
361 West Thirty-fourth Street, and were 
delivered by Mr. F. D. Kelley of the City 
History Club. The title of the individual 
lectures will sufficiently indicate the 
nature of the course: ‘Evolution of the 
Government of New York City,’’ ‘‘Depart- 
ments of Police and Correction,” ‘*Depart- 
ments of Fire, Water Supply, and Health,” 
‘Departments of Street Cleaning and 
Parks,”’ ‘“‘Party Government since the 
Revolution, showing Public Improvements 
as Legacies from Past Administrations,” 
“Rights and Privileges of the Citizen of 
New York.” 

This may be considered a useful course 


of lectures for any one to take who has 
even the modest ambition of being able to 
read the daily papers intelligently. 

The lectures were illustrated by dia- 
grams, lantern-slides, and wall-charts, and 
lists of books for further reading were 
recommended. This course is likely to be 
repeated later in the season as a means of 
raising funds for the League. 

Already the seed thus sown is taking 
root; for various residents in settlements 
who attended the normal class at the be- 
ginning of the season are now themselves 
instructing boys’ and girls’ clubs, etc., in 
the settlements, using Dr. Kelley’s syllabi 
and the lantern-slides lent by the Citizens’ 
Union for the use of the Woman’s Muni- 
cipal League. 

All requests for information should be 
addressed to the Secretary, Mrs. C. R. 
Lowell, No. 120 East Thirtieth Street. 

A. C. M. 


-_-- 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 





At a recent examination he!d for the 
appointment of medical inspectors of the 
public schools of Chicago, by the civil ser- 
vice commission, Josephine E. Young, 
M. D., and Edgar P. Cook, Jr., M. D., 
carried off the honors. Of the fifty who 
were appointed, seven were women, and 
of these women five were graduates of the 
Woman’s Medical School of Northwest- 
ern University. 

Dr. Emma Lucas is serving the Peoria 
City Medical Society of Peoria, Ill, as 
treasurer. 

The San Francisco Board of Health has 
created the position of assistant city phy- 
sician, with a salary of $100 per month, 
and has appointed Dr. Beatrice Hinkle, 
widow of former Assistant District At- 
torney Walter S. Hinkle, to the position. 
Her duties will be the care of the sick 
women and children in the public insti- 
tutions, 

Ann Ruth Senaca, an Indian princess, is 
studying medicine at the Medical Chirur- 
gical Hospital in Philadelphia. She took 
a classic course in the Carlisle Indian 
School, where she developed her love for 
nursing the sick. Two of her brothers 
were on the Carlisle foot-ball team. 

Dr. Anne Mercer Watson has been ap 
pointed resident physician of the Fever 
Hospital at Govan, near Glasgow, and 
Miss Augusta Boyes, M. B., resident phy- 
sician of the Victoria Hospital for Con- 
sumptives at Edinburgh. 





-_-- 


WOMEN AS INVENTORS. 


It is asserted that of patents taken out 
by women during the past five years fully 
75 per cent. are yielding profitable re- 
turns. This statement is made in the 
Patent Record, which goes on to say that 
many patents nowadays are the results of 
observation in some store or mill where a 
woman employee sees room for improve- 
ment in a piece of machinery or a business 
method. Says the Patent Record: 


Much of woman’s present activity in 
inventions is ascribed to the better educa- 
tional facilities now obtainable. The col- 
lege standard in high and popular courses 
in sloyd and manual training have taught 
women to use their hands as well as 
brains. Notwithstanding this, a large 
proportion of the more successful women 
inventors are those who have had only 
medium or limited educational advan- 
tages, but have been daily toilers in the 
various lines of industry. A Rhode Island 
woman invented an improved buttonhole- 
cutting machine that measures the distance 
between the button holes automatically, 
with much profit and convenience to gar- 
ment-makers. A lock with three thou- 
sand combinations is a woman’s invention; 
also a letter-box for the outside of homes 
that shows a signal when there is a letter 
inside for the postman to collect, an in- 
vention now in constant use. A woman 
has just perfected a valuable apparatus 
for removing wool from skins by elec- 
tricity, showing that women are quick to 
adopt the modern facilities of the age to 
practical purposes... . 

The Northwest, the Middle, and the 
Eastern States have produced the most 
active women inventors. The South has 
yielded the fewest number, but the South- 
ern women who have entered the field at 
all have been financially successful. Two 
important aids to agriculture were the in- 
vention of an Alabama woman. A work 
ingwoman in North Carolina succeeded 
with a culinary invention. A Florida 
matron patented a useful car-heating ap- 
paratus. A Texas woman invented a 
novel folding tent, and another Southern 
woman a finger-exercising device, of value 
to musicians. A Western widow patented 
a method of desulphurizing ores; another 
invented a composition solder of use to 
metal workers. 

A number of women schoolteachers 
are successful inventors, and have pat- 
ented educational systems and devices, 
also kindergarten implements, erasers, 
school-bags, and book-rests. Women from 
the small towns in Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Dakota, and Illinois have been prolific in 
inventing household conveniences, wash- 
ing and cleaning apparatus, facilities for 
sanitation, garment bindings, shields, fas- 
tenings, and dress improvements. New 


Evgland women have brought out attach- 
ments and improvements that have to do 
with saddles, harness, and vehicles; also 





the needs of barn and garden. They have 





invented butter-workers, plumbing appli- 
ances, brushes for cleaning, and fire- 
kindling compositions, toys, games, puz- 
zles, and amusement knickknacks. A 
considerable proportion of tbe fakirs’ 
goods, novelties and trick pastimes sold 
on the streets originated by women. 
They sell the patent right promptly to the 
proprietor of news agencies who include 
such small gear in their stationers’ and 
confectioners’ supplies. A fair proportion 
of the specialty goods inventors and 
makers are women. Many whose trade- 
marks are registered at the Patent Office 
have made fortunes, either through 
shrewdness in putting their wares on the 
market or because of the article’s worth. 
These inventions include patent medi- 
cines, complexion soaps and wafers, hair 
ointments and restorers, and an infinity 
of health and toilet knickknacks found at 
the drug-shops. 

The career of the American woman as 
an inventor dates, we are told, from 1809, 
when a patent was taken out by Mrs. 
Mary Kies for weaving straw with silk or 
thread. From this time till 1834 only fif- 
teen patents were granted to women. In 
the next twenty-five years thirty-five 
patents were granted, and it was not until 
after the Civil War that there was any 
marked increase in the number of women 
inventors. The Patent Record states that 
152 models of women’s inventions were 
exhibited at the Atlanta Exposition, and 
that since then the Patent Office has had 
a specially classified list of women’s in- 
ventions prepared for public inspection. 





>_> 


EUROPEAN FELLOWSHIP. 


The Baltimore Association for the Pro- 
motion of the University Education of 
Women is prepared to offer a Foreign 
Fellowship of the value of $500 for the 
year 1900-1901. Preference will be given 
in the award of this Fellowship to women 
from Maryland, or women who have 
identified themselves ‘with educational 
interests in Maryland. Applications will 
be received by the Chairman or any mem- 
ber of the Committee of Award, and 
should be presented before March 31. 

It has been decided to require from 
candidates evidences of ability and fitness 
as specified in the circular of the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumna, as follows: 


The Fellowship will be awarded only 
to candidates who give promise of dis- 
tinction in the subjects to which they 
devote themselves, it will be the aim of 
the Committee to appoint the candidate 
who is best fitted for the position through 
original gifts, previous training, energy, 
power of endurance and health. ‘To this 
end they will receive applications in writ- 
ing from eligible candidates, who will 
present, as clearly as possible, their 
claims to the Fellowship. A competitive 
examination will not be held, but the 
bestowal of the Fellowship will be based 
upon evidence of the candidate’s ability, 
and for her prospect of success in her 
chosen line of study. Such evidence will 
naturally consist of (a) her college di- 
ploma; (6) testimonials as to superior 
ability and high character from her pro- 
fessors and other qualified judges; (c) 
satisfactory evidence of thoroughly good 
health; (d) a statement of the work in 
which she proposes to engage subseq uent- 
ly; (e) lust, and of chief importance, ex- 
amples of her scientific or literary work 
in the form of papers or articies, or 
accounts of scientific investigations which 
she has carried out. Preference will be 
given, other things being equal, to grad- 
uates of not more than tive years’ stand- 
ing. Dr. Mary Sherwood, Chairman, The 
Arundel; Miss 8. R, Carter, St. Timothy’s 
School, Catonsville, Md.; Miss Edith 
Hamilton, Bryn Mawr School; Mrs. J. 
Hemsley Johnson, The St. Paul; Dr. 
Lilian Welsh, the Woman’s College. 

Baltimore, Feb. 15, 1900. 





THE COLORADO RESOLUTIONS. 

Miss Emily Bissell of Delaware brought 
to the Congressional hearing in Washing- 
ton, on Feb. 13, three letters from Colo- 
rado declaring equal suffrage to be a fail- 
ure. One was from Mrs. Vail, who was 
the chief opponent of suffrage among 
Colorado women before it was granted, 
and who is of the same opinion still. One 
was from a man whosays that he has béen 
opposed to equal suffrage from the begin- 
ning and that he too is of the same opin- 
ion still. The third was from a man who 
lost his office at the last election, and who 
may naturally take a somewhat gloomy 
view of equal suffrage in consequence. 

Congressman Shafroth, of Colorado, 
was at the bearing, and tried to correct 
some of the astonishing misstatements 
made about equal suffrage there, but the 
‘Antis’’ would not allow him to speak. 
The National Suffrage Couvention on the 
afternoon of the same day adopted the 
following resolution: 

Whereas, at this morning’s Congres- 
sional hearing letters were read by the 
anti-suffragists from two men and one 
woman in Colorado, asserting equai suf- 
frage in that State to be a failure; there- 
fore 

Resolved, That we call attention to a 
published statement declaring that the 
results are wholesome and that none of 
the predicted evils have followed. This 
statement is signed by the governor and 
three ex-governors of Colorado, the chief 
justice, all the judges of the State Su- 








preme Court, the Denver District Court, 
and the Court of Appeals; all the Colorado 
Senators and Representatives in Congress, 
President Slocum, of Colorado College; 
the president of the State University; the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, the attorney general, the mayor of 
Denver, prominent clergymen of different 
denominations, and the presidents of 
thirteen of the principal women’s associa- 
tions of Denver. The social science de- 
partment of the Denver Woman's Club 
has just voted unanimously to the same 
effect, and the Colorado Legislature lately 
passed a similar resolution by a vote of 45 
to 3 in the House and 30 to 1 in the Sen- 
ate. On the other hand. during the six 
years that equal suffrage has prevailed in 
Colorado, the opponents have not yet 
found six respectable men who assert over 
their own names and addresses that it 
has had any bad results. 


The next evening the Suffrage Conven- 
tion passed a second resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Whereas, at the Congressional hearing 
yesterday it was asserted that equal suf- 
frage had led to no improvements in the 
laws of Colorado, and Congressman Shaf- 
roth, of Coloradv, who wisbed to correct 
this misstatement, was not permitted by 
the ‘‘Antis”’ to speak; therefore 

Resolved, That we call attention to the 
fact that Colorado owes to equal suffrage 
the laws raising the age of protection for 
girls to 18; establishing a State Home for 
Dependent Children and a State Indus 
trial School for Girls; making fathers and 
mothers joint guardians of their children; 
removing the emblems from the Austra- 
lian ballot, and prohibiting child labor; 
also city ordinances in Denver providing 
drinking fountains in the streets; forbid- 
ding expectoration in public places, and 
requiring the use of smoke consuming 
chimneys on all public and business 
buildings. 


* 
° — 


THE PROTECTIVE VALUE OF THE BALLOT. 


Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCulloch, of 
Illinois, read the following paper at the 
hearing before the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee in Washington, on Feb. 13: 


What do the people and nations of the 
age seek? Why do individuals labor and 
stiive? For what do nations battle and 
seize territory and seek spheres of in- 
fluence? The savage Filipino, the des- 
perate Slav, the rough Boer, the strenuous 
Anglo-Saxon, for what do they all strug- 
gle? Freedom, opportunity, power, 

To day none is too degraded, savage or 
mean to feel within his breast the desire 
for liberty, independence, aud improved 
conditions. Life itseif is sacrificed in the 
struggle. Many precious lives are count- 
ed none too great a price for the people's 
liberty. Even against the greatest odds, 
sometimes in face of almost certain de- 
feat, goes on the struggle for independ- 
ence aud equality. To the one vanquished 
in such a fight we give the laurel wreath. 
Far nobler to have struggled and died 
opposing tyranny than to have lived at 
ease a dependent, a subject. 

The spirit of struggle against oppres- 
sion and dependence is in the air, and all 
have breathed it in, women as well as 
men. The red corpuscles of the blood 
have been transmitted to daughters as 
well as sons. If women to-day did not 
feel this spirit of ambition, this thrill of 
aspiration, they would prove themselves 
untrue members of the race, of some 
other blood unrelated to humanity. But 
women are human, They are not only 
wives, mothers, sisters, and daughters, 
but are a portion of humanity. They, too, 
feel the desire for freedom, opportunity, 
progress; the wish for liberty, a share in 
government, emancipation. 

The practical method by which these 
aspirations can be realized is through the 
ballot. The ballot to-day represents ali 
for which this great world-struggle is 
being carried on. It is the insignia of 
power. The Outlander wants it, so does 
the Filipino, the Slav, the Cuban. So do 
women. 

Women need the ballot, not only for 
the honor of being esteemed free women 
among their peers, but for the practical 
value it will be to them in protecting 
them in the exercise of a citizen’s pre- 
rogatives. This is perhaps a selfish view. 
It might be more lofty and unselfish to 
desire to benefit others, the nation, the 
world, through women’s ballots, but still 
the protection of women themselves is 
of considerable importance. Women need 
protection of life, liberty, property. They 
want protection in securing educational 
advantages, in entering remunerative em- 
ployments, in obtaining fair wages for 
work, protection for the safety of their 
persons from assault and disease, pro- 
tection for their property from unjust 
seizure, unfair taxation, and outside 
encroachments. They want protection in 
the discharge of wifely duties and mother- 
ly cares, They want protection for the 
home and for the little ones for whose 
sakes they have imperiled their own lives. 

But, it is asked, have not women had 
some sort of protection, without the 
ballot? Yes, but it has been only such 
protection as the caprice or affection of 
the voting class has given,—mere gratu- 
ities, revocable at will. The man of 
wealth or power defended his wife, 
daughter, or sweetheart because she was 
his, just as he would have defended his 
property. His own opinions, not her 
views, decided him concerning the things 
from which she should be protected. 
Should she ever have needed protection 
as against her ‘“‘protector,” there was no 
one to give it. She had as much protec- 
tion as other non-voting classes, who 
must always acquiesce and never demand. 

The chivalric protecting knight and the 
tender, compliant, dependent woman were 
the poet's ideal. But in practical, hum- 
drum life this ideal has in many particu- 











lars not been realized. Protection has 
often been needed when it has not been 
forthcoming, and women bereft of mas- 
culine protectors had no way of protect- 
ing themselves. 

Protection for women’s lives, for their 
persons, is somewhat improved since the 
days when the husband or father had 
complete control, even the power to in- 
flict the death penalty. The husband can 
no longer punish his wife with a stick of 
the thickness of his thumb. Yet mild 
corrective measures are not often con- 
sidered seriously by judges. ‘This change 
in the degree of punishment has not only 
benefited women, but has affected all 
subordinate creatures. Apprentices, chil- 
dren, and even dumb brutes must not be 
cruelly beaten. 

But there are other wrongs done 
women’s person, and they are not esti- 
mated at their full enormity by men 
judges and jurors. To assault a girl 
above the age of consent, or to ruin one 
below the age of consent, which is in 
many States fourteen years, is esteemed a 
crime no worse than horse-stealing, merit- 
ing no greater punishment than would a 
theft of $15 or $20 worth of property. 
Seduction is counted no crime, merely a 
misdemeanor, These sexual crimes which 
are essentially against womanhood are 
punished with inadequate fines or brief 
imprisonment, 

In seeking punishment of such crimes, 
which are always of a man against a 
woman, we may see the disadvantage 
under which women labor when they 
want legal protection. When a woman 
resorts to the court, the judge, the jury, 
the clerks, the bailiffs, are all men, elected 
by men or appointed by men, liable to 
look at each point from the man side. If 
she receives justice, great and lofty must 
be the spirit of those law enforcers, for it 
would not be unnatural if they should 
have been prejudiced against her, and not 
improbable that the side of the voters 
who were in the case would have been the 
more powerful. But should a judge con- 
tinue to be fair to women, parties in 
actions, it would not be an impossible 
thing for his supporters, the voters, to 
serve notice on him that he was elected 
by them and should not decide against 
them. Of course, one or two isolated 
cases might make no great difference, but 
suppose all the women had a good cause 
of action against all the men, and a judge 
elected by men voters only, with a jury 
‘selected from these same men, tried the 
case. Even if the women were right, 
they would not win. The full influence 
of the ballot in securing protection would 
there appear. In the case of one woman 
against one man, as would generally be 
the fact in such legal procedure, a propor- 
tionate amount of influence would be felt. 
The power of the ballot to influence the 
judiciary must be admitted, especially 
where judges are elected, 

As to women’s personal liberty, it is 
protected in a general way, and yet not 
always from a woman’s husband. There 
are decisions on the records sustaining a 
husband in restraining a wife’s liberty, if 
he desired her not to go visiting, or if he 
wanted to prevent her from spending 
money, or going to church. But few hus- 
bands would need such harsh measures to 
keep them from church, 

The husband’s right to choose the 
family home, whether the wife must fol- 
low or be left out in the cold and be ad- 
judged guilty of deserting him, is another 
violation of the wife’s personal liberty. 

But the ownership by tbe husband of 
the family pocket-book is a certain method 
of restraining a wife’s liberty of move- 
ment, fur street cars and railroad trains 
carry no passengers without fares. So, 
unless the wife is a good pedestrian, the 
withholding from her of money restrains 
her liberty. She who gives her lite and 
strength to family cares should be pro- 
tected in her right to use some portion of 
family money. If women voted, they 
would certainly be assured of some share 
in family tunds, 

Women need protection from disease, 
and yet that is largely a matter of enforce- 
ment of law. Women generally desire 
this protection. A recent instance of 
women’s interest in warding off disease 
occurred in New Orleans, where many 
women came forward to vote for a better 
system of sewers. The women property 
owners were generally for the new method 
of sanitation, and with the men voters of 
similar views, they made a majority. 
Women rejoiced and thought they had 
succeeded. But at the election of council- 
men, for whom women had no votes, 
members were elected who had no sym- 
pathy with the new plans, and so the 
women’s great efforts in behalf of sanita- 
tion were almost useless. Without the 
ballot for officers, their wishes were not 
mandatory and had no influence. 

Women’s education is not receiving 
attention in many public and private 
schools. But the majority of our schools 
are public schools, regulated by the 
voters, through elected officials. The 
great common school system of this 
country rests on voters. Theincreasingly 
valuable State University and Normal 
schools rests also on voters. Admission 
to these schools is regulated by laws 
framed by people elected by voters. The 
money to run these schools is collected 
and expended by other officials elected by 
voters. The subjects taught are decided 
by the representatives of voters. Women 
have now no assurance of continued en- 
trance to these schools, desirable curricula 
or wise expenditure of the tax money ex- 
cept through man’s gratuity. To protect 
women in their aspiration for school privi- 
leges, nothing but the ballot is sufficient. 

Concerning entrance into remunerative 
employments, that in many instances has 
been denied women. In many of the 
States the professions of law, medicine, 
dentistry and all elective offices were 
closed bylaw. Even appointive positions, 
which women might legally hold, were 
practically closed to women because of 
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their lack of the ballot. The appointing 
power, president, governor, mayor, judge, 
or commissioner, all owed their own posi- 
tions to voters, who expected some minor 
appointment in acknowledgment of ser- 
vice. Sometimes the appointing power 
found himself with less places at band 
than he had given promises. His task 
then was to invent pew places, or evade 
civil service laws to supply all his sup- 
porters, or else he must forget his prom- 
ises. It can scarcely be expected, then, if 
he desired rélection, that he would give 
any of these places to women who could 
not vote for him, 

The newspapers tell us occasionally 
about some department or bureau, even 
here in Washington, where no more 
women clerks are wanted, or where wom- 
en are barred out because voters are clam- 
orous for places Even civil service laws 
do net protect women in securing em- 
ployment. Only ten per cent. of the 
women who have passed civil service 
examinations obtain work under the gov- 
erpment, while twenty-six per cent. of 
the men who pass receive appointments, 
Women should be protected in receiving 
comfortable government positions, and 
the ouly way in which they can be hon- 
orably assured of such protection is by 
holding the ballot in their own hands, 

Even large private corporations, not 
supposed to be influenced by votes, have 
in certain instances closed their doors 
upon women seeking employment, when 
the special line of employment could as 
well be performed by women as by men 
These great enterprises have occasionally 
desired and received governmental help 
and protection. In return, the employees 
of these enterprises have been advised to 
vote for the party which has protected 
their employers’ business. 

At a caucus, a street parade, and on 
election day, the 500, or 10,000, or 100,000 
persons enployed in a certain industry 
make a considerable political showing, if 
they are all voters. In a street parade, 
it is not the floats filled with pretty girls, 
but the rows of sturdy men, trudging 
steadily forward, even without flowers or 
tarleton or smiles or frizzes, who count, 
We look on them, remembering their 
voting power, and feel that they are the 
procession. On such occasions women 
employees are of little value. 

When some pretty factory girls once 
went to Washington beseeching increased 
tariffs, their influence was infinitesimal. 
Their visit was of no value except to 
make a news item. A similar delegation 
of men might not have looked as sweet, 
but they, being voters, could have accom- 
plished more, So when a great corpora- 
tion considers its occasional need of votes, 
it employs few women. 

Women refused employment in such 
enterprises are injured not in their feel- 
ings, their pride, but in the matter of 
bread and butter. Women are not pro. 
tected in their right to earn bread and 
butter. 

But there are many different kinds of 
employment which do not debar women, 
and in these, womeu need protection in 
securing a fair return for their labor. 
This is no more than men workers ask, 
and it should be granted. But one 
peculiar thing appears in examining the 
schedules of wages for men and women, 
—men’s wages are higher. For instance, 
in Massachusetts 78 per cent. of the 
temales employed received less than $1.00 
per day, while only 30 per cent. of the 
males received such low wages. This 
would not be unjust if men always did 
harder work or better work. But men 
as a rule receive higher wages, even in 
cases where their work is not more dif- 
ficult and not more carefully done. 

In an investigation conducted by the 
United States Department of Labor, con- 
cerning the wages received by men, 
women, and children, it appeared that in 
75 per cent. of the 782 instances investi- 
gated, men received 50 per cent. higher 
wages than did women laboring with the 
same degree of efficiency on the same 
sort of work, This is not an isolated 
case of’ inequality, but averages of all; 
and it is a question of serious importance 
to women why their wages are so low. 
It is a question of even greater impor- 
tance how these wages can be made higher. 
Dollars mean more than pride in good 
service, They mean relief from hunger, 
thirst, cold; they mean freedom to be 
good. 

Women need special and peculiar fac- 
tory legislation for their protection from 
long hours and insanitary conditions. 
Women inspectors are needed; but only 
six States recognize this necessity, for 
women do not vote. Women wage- 
workers need the ballot to secure proper 
protection. 

The American working man is the 
superior of the working man in other 
countries, because of the ballot which he 
possesses. Men laborers have the same 
political rights and liberties as other 
classes of citizens, and their votes are 
protected by law against intimidation. 
Special statutes against alien labor and 
against convict labor, whether right or 
wrong, are the direct result of the wishes 
of the voting laboring man. Special 





privileges given G. A. R. men, even in 
civil service laws, show the value of votes 
in securing remunerative positions. 

Those who are best informed as to 
women wage earners concur in the view 
that they should have the ballot. Carroll 
D. Wright has said: “Industrial and 
political equality will be codrdinate re- 
sults. Political influence will bring indus- 
trial emancipation,” 

But, while the wage-earning women 
need protection, the nineteen millions 
of Lome women who work for their own 
families need even more legal attention, 
for they have no wages. Wages, even 
low wages, are somewhat of a protection. 
Some plan would speedily be devised 
whereby home workers would be justly 
recompensed, if women voted. 

Women also need protection of their 
property. A man who knew the ways of 
assessors said once: ‘‘Widows and minors 
are always assessed for more than men.” 
No statistics have ever been taken of this 
branch of the question, but it is a matter 
of common knuwledge that many men 
desire to be assessor, aud. that the assessor 
when in office is in receipt of many 
requests from property owners to lower 
their assessments. If the assessor desiies 
reélection, one of the easiest methods of 
securing it is to lower the assessments of 
the most important politicians, who con- 
trol most voters. Women without votes 
could not force the lowering of excessive 
assessments, even if they proceed accord- 
ing to law. The employment of attorneys, 
the time expended in looking after the 
matter, and the uncertainty of justice 
when other politicians should decide, 
keep women from proceeding at law. 

Women also want protection for the 
one sphere which even the most conserva- 
tive loudly proclaim should be theirs,— 
the home. That the water supply is full 
and abundant; that the sewage is carried 
away carefully and speedily; that con- 
tagious cases are isolated; that food is 
pure in quality and reasonable in price; 
that inspection of food is honest and 
scientific; that weights and measures are 
true; that gas and electricity are constant 
and inexpensive; that buildings are 
strongly constructed—these are all mat- 
ters under the control of certain officials 
elected by voters, 

Women, tov, want protection for the 
children of the home. They desire 
proper regulations as to trains at cross- 
ings, as tu villains, tramps, and child 
abductors. They want strict regulations 
against obscene literature, and the un- 
healthy cigarette, and desire that which 
is equally important, honest enforcement 
of such laws and ordinances. Without 
the ballot women cannot protect their 
children, In such numerous ways women 
need protection, and in many of these 
instances they have it not. 

Such protection as has been allowed 
women has no more substantial founda- 
tion than the changing discretion of men. 

Should carpenters, engineers, lawyers, 
want protection fur such varied purposes, 
or for avy one purpose, on what would 
they depend? Upvun their right to vote; 
and this right to vote would often cause 
their needs tu be anticipated, and their 
requests granted even befure spoken. 
They would never trust their own pro- 
tection tu those whose interests were 
different and possibly antagonistic. They 
would preter the ballot to pretect them- 
selves. 

The thousands of illiterate and de- 
graded, who are seen crowding about the 
judges, seeking naturalization, are they 
anxious whether the paity of Thomas 
Jefferson or Abraham Lincoln wins? Do 
they worry about the gold standard, or 
single tax? Are they naturalized for the 
purpose of saving the nation? ‘They seek 
this honor because they want the nation 
to save them from ignorance, poverty, 
misery. They want to protect themselves 
by the governmental weapon of protec- 
tion—the ballot. 

A king, a leisure class cannot or will 
not plan for them the best government. 
This is the governmental question of the 
ages, and in this country it has been 
decided that no man should rule another. 
One class cannot, will not legislate better 
for all than all for all. So men alone 
cannot legislate better for women and 
men than can men and women together 
for men and women both. 

Women need the ballot to protect 
themselves and all that they hold dear, 
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FEMININE IDEALS. 


Miss Caroline Hazard, president of 
Wellesley College, was the speaker on 
last Saturday, in the Twentieth Century 
Club's course of university lectures. Her 
subject was ‘‘Ideals in the Education of 
Women.” She said in part: 

The persistence of the ideal is one of 
the most wonderful things in life. It is 
handed down from one generation to 
another as if in itself it had life. The old 
painters and poets embodied their ideals 
in feminine form, Time was when every 
grove and stream had its own nymph, and 
mythology gave us not only Venus and 





Juno but Pallas Athene, the divine wis- 
dom. With the coming of Christianity 
the virtues took their place as women, 
Mercy and wisdom and purity not only 
were represented in feminine form, but 
the more masculine virtues, justice and 
fortitude, were presented to the eye as 
robed and crowned women. This longing 
of the soul for a visible embodiment of 
truth and purity found expression in the 
worship of the Virgin Mary. From time 
immemorial all that men have conceived 
as best and noblest in life has been rep- 
resented to them in the form of a woman, 
In ovr modern world and witb the change 
of ideals which the progress of time has 
brought, it is still the eternal feminine 
which leads men on. 

In the matter of education the main 
question is, What results are we aiming 
at? In order to determine this we must 
make some fundamental inquiries as to 
the position of women in our modern life. 
There are three ways in which women 
are preéminent—they aie the binders to- 
gether of society; they are the beautifiers 
of life; and they are the conservers of 
morals. Thus women must stand for 
conservatism, for grace, tor purity; and 
in these three directious they must have 


special training. Wise conservatism must | 


be founded on law, and jaw must teach 
obedience, which lies at the rvot of all 
growth. Those who are to interpret 
beauty must have a knowledge of what 
is beautiful and the tiaining of the per 
ceptive faculties has to be undertaken in 
a very thorough and serious way. No 
one can reproduce what he is not ab 
solute master of; and beauty to wield any 
influence on life and character must be 
deeply absorbed and enter into the per- 
sonality of its exponent. And in the third 
place, beauty must pass into duty. This 
is the supreme task of all education, the 
training of the soul. How shall duty 
govern conduct? What fruit of personal- 
ity shall be the product of training? It 
is women who must answer many of these 
questions, for women are the guardians 
vf morals. Women ought to be the 
spiritual leaders of the world. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


A Kansas City telephone company has 
decided that all girlsin its employ must 
have long arms, and that their height 
must be at least 5 feet 6 inches. 

It is announced that Miss Adelaide 
Everhardt, who painted the life size pic- 
ture of ex-Speaker Charles F. Crisp for 
the Georgia State capitol, has been en- 
gaged to paint a similar portrait of the 
late Congressman Bland. 

One is exceedingly unfortunate to have 
a disposition which construes everything 
into an attack. It is a kind of sensitive 
selfishness. Sensitiveness is a combina- 
tion of sin and weakness, that makes one 
miserable and others mad.—Chicago Ad- 
vance. 

Anna Lea Merrit, who for a number of 
years has made her home in Londun, is 
making a short visit to her birthplace, 
Philadelphia, Mrs. Merrit occupiesa high 
position among the painters of England, 
and has had the distinction of having her 
picture, ‘‘Love Locked Out,’’ purchased 
under the terms of the Chantrey bequest, 
aud it is now in the South Kensington 
Museum. 

Mrs. B. F. Tiemann, an owner and 
lover of fine horses and an adept in their 
handling, has become a convert to the 
horseless carriage. She bas a locomobile 
run by steam generated by gasoline, to 
operate which a certificate trom the boiler 
inspectors department is 1equired, issued 
only after athorough examination as to the 
applicant’s ability to run a steam engine. 
Mrs. Tiemann is the only New York 
woman who has so far qualified, and she 
now has the requisite certiticate. 

A ‘‘mothers’ gallery’’ is a feature of the 
Lincoln Park Baptist Church, Cincinnati, 
O. A nursery with cots, easy chairs, and 
other conveniences opens off from this 
gallery. Lady attendants are present to 
care fur the children when they will be 
content with strangers. This arrange- 
ment was planned by the pastor, Rev. G. 
R. Robbins, who believes that mothers 
of young children should be encouraged 
to attend church and to bring their little 
ones with them. 

The difficulties in the way of housing 
and feeding the 20,000 students in Boston 
who can afford to pay but a small sum for 
board and rooms have suggested the idea 
of erecting a ten-story building, in a 
central location, where some eight or 
nine hundred of these young people may 
live at an expense of from $2.50 to $4a 
week, Besides the 411 rooms in the pro- 
posed building, there will be a gym- 
nasium, reading rooms, bowling alley, 
billiard room, and a concert hall capable 
of seating eight hundred people. The 
cost is estimated at $750,000, and this 
amount it is proposed to raise by sub- 
scription. 








“CARRY SUNSHINE WITH YOU.” 





A bright, fresh, sunny face is always 
inspiring, and it always denotes good 
health as well as a happy heart. Many 
faces that were once overcast with gloom 
have been made bright and sunny by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla which cures all dys- 
peptic symptoms, strengthens the nerves, 
and tones up and invigorates the whole 
system, 





BEWARE OF OINTMENTS FOR CATARRH 
THAT CONTAIN MERCURY 

as mercury will surely destroy the sense 
of smell and completely derange the whole 
system when entering it through the 
mucous surfaces. Such articles should 
never be used except on prescriptions 
from reputable physicians, as the damage 
they will do is ten fold to the good you 
can possibly derive from them, Hall's 
Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J. 
Cheney & Co., Toledv, O., contains no 
mercury, and is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. In buying Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure be sure you get the genuine, 
It is taken internally, and made in Toledo, 
Ohio, by F. J. Cheney & Co, Testimo- 
nials free 

Sold by Druggists, price 75c. per bottle. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 














CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE SNOW-BIRD. 





In the rosy light trillsthe gay swallow, 
The thrush in the roses below, 
The meadow-lark sings in the meadow, 
And the snow-bird sings in the snow, 
Ah me! 
Chicadee! 
The snow-bird sings in the snow! 


The blue marten trills in the gable, 
The wren on the ground below, 
In the elm flutes the golden robin, 
But the snow-bird sing, in the snow. 
Ah me! 
Chicadee! 
The snow-bird sings in the snow! 


I love the high heart of the osprey, 
The meek heart of the thrusi: below, 
The heart of the lark in the meadow, 
And the snow-bird’s heart in the snow; 
But dearest to me 
Chicadee! chicadee! 
Is that true little heart in the snow. 
Dumb Animals. 
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THE SQUIRREL’S DELIGHT. 





BY HARRIETTE RHEA, 





Two college girls started for a walk up 
Mount Tom one lovely September after- 
noon, When they came to the foot of the 
mountain, where the road winds through 
the woods, Ruth took out of her bag 
three apples. Two were large enough, 
but one was immense in size—one of the 
prize apples from an agricultural fair. 
Smooth, round, and red, it was a beauty 
to behold. 

‘Now, we'll each take one, but we'll 
keep this monster until we come down, 
and then divide it, fora half will be all 
we can eat.” 

‘Don’t carry it all the way up, then,” 
said Dorothy. ‘ Why not hide it behind 
this great tree? Nobody will see it.’’ 

So they found a little nook under the 
leaves, tucked the apple int» it, and then 
went on, eating the other two. 

The long shadows had fallen into the 
valley, when they came down laughing 
and talking, without acare in the world. 

Suddenly Ruth exclaimed, “Our apple! 
It must be right here. Oh, Dorothy! hush, 
but look, look!’ 

There, right on the top of the apple, sat 
a red squirrel. He had evidently just 
found Lis prize, and the most supreme 
delight had taken possession of his whole 
being. He smelt of it, then glanced 
around to see if anybody else was coming 
to rob him, took a quick bite or nibble, 
and, finding it genuine, actually lifted up 
his two front paws in ecstasy, as if life 
was too full of happiness. 

Down went the two girls on the ground, 
holding each other’s hands and watching 
the quick movements of the squirrel. 

By and by he stopped and seemed to 
meditate. He had evidently eaten bis fill, 
but the apple was by no means exhausted. 
What should he do? He took another 
feeble bite, but his stomach was too full. 

He whisked around, sat still again and 
then got slowly down. The girls had 
always supposed a squirrel couldn’t be 
slow. He looked back once at the tempt- 
ing fruit, and then leaped away. 

‘*Had he gone to invite a company?’’ 
was the question the two spectaters asked 
each other. ‘Oh! let us just wait and 
see.” 

And it wasn’t long betore Bushy Tail 
came in sight again, bringing two other 
squirrels with him. The two visitors 
leaped upon the apple, but Bushy politely 
held back, and there the girls left them, 
to enjoy a feast alone.—The Outlook. 
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HUMOROUS. 


Things are prone to look rosy when we 
run into debt, but not long afterwards 
every thing is dun-colored.—Boston Tran- 
script. 


Mrs. McCanty—-An’ ye’ve raised quoite 
a big family, Mrs. Murphy? 

Mrs. Murphy (with pride)—Seven po- 
lacemin, Mrs. McCanty.—Tit-Bits. 


‘I wonder why Miss Rittenhouse never 
got married. She must have had chances.”’ 
“Oh, yes; but she says she’s so thoroughly 
American that she doesn’t like to give up 





being a liberty belle.””—Philadelphia Bul- 
tetin. 


‘‘My little man, aren’t you pleased to 
have a new baby brother, or did you want 
a little sister?’’ ‘If it wasall the same to 
the Lord, I'd rather have had a goat.” 


Englishman—You have some pretty 
high buildings in Chicago, haven't you? 

Chicagoan (in London)—Well, I should 
remark! Why, the tops of some of them 
are covered with snow the year round!— 
Puck. 


Little Willie—The Bible 
will be no marrying in heaven. 
why? 

Little Emma —I don’t know, unless it’s 
because there won't be enough men to go 
round,— Chicago News. 


says there 
1 wouder 


When the chapter of the Bible dealing 
with the number of Solomon's wives and 
concubines was read at a ‘*mother” meet- 


ing at Hawarden, an old woman ex- 
claimed: 
“Lor’, what privilege them ancient 


Christians evjoyed!” 


The society editor of the Daily Bread, 
who was acting temporarily as news edi- 
tor, worked over in this style a despatch 
pertaining to a battle: ‘Gen. Walker an- 
bounces the engagement ot Col, ‘Thomp- 
son with a considerable force of the enemy 
yesterday afternoon, Col. Thompson will 
be at home within the enemy’s lines until 


exchanged,’’— Chicago Tribune. 
An Irish farmer went into an iron- 
monger’s shop to buy a scythe. After 


serving him the shopman asked him if he 
would buy a bicycle. ‘‘What is that?’’ 
queried the Irishman. ‘It’s a machine to 
1ide about the town on.”’ ‘And shure, 
what might the price of it be?” ‘Fifteen 
pounds.’ “I'd rather see fifteen pounds 
inacow.”’ *But what a fool you would 
look riding round the town on the back of 
acow!” “Shure now,” replied the Lrish- 
man, ‘‘not half such a fool as I'd look try- 
ing to milk a bicycle!’—Dublin Independ- 
ent. 


Charles Bradlaugh, the English free- 
thinker, once engaged in a discussion with 
a dissenting minister. He insisted that 
the minister should answer a question by 
a simple ‘‘Yes’’ or “*No,’’ without any cir- 
cumlocution, asserting that every ques- 
tion could be replied to in that manner, 

The reverend gentleman rose, and 
said: ‘Mr, Bradlaugh, will you allow me 
to ask you a question on those terms?” 

‘Certainly,’ said Bradlaugh. 

“Then, may I ask, have you given up 
beating your wife?”’ 

This was a poser, for if answered by 
“Yes,’’ it would imply that he had pre- 
viously beaten her and if by **No,”’ that he 
continued to do so, 





CONSTIPATION is cured by Hood’s Pills, 
the pon irritating cathartic. Sold by all 
druggists. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 





School, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director, 





SUMMER COURSE of Lecture—lessons 
and Recitals for Music Teachers, in July 
1900, introducing the Faelten S)stem of 
dealing with the following subjects:— 
Fundamental Training, Memorizing, In- 
terpretation, Sight Reading, Technic, Ear- 
Training, Musical] Literature, Management 
of Classes, Normal Training. 


Full Particulars on Application. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 


Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 














Girls’ Classical School 
18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1899. 18 lastructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 


DORCHESTER. 


TO LET OR FOR SALE. 











An Excellent House. 


POPE’S HILL, House and lot 199 
Neponset Avenue, N. W. corner of Boutwell 
Avenue; 10 rooms, all modern improvements, 
to be put in perfect order, set tubs, 
cemented cellar, bath, range, stoves, gas fix- 
tures, hot and cold water on two floors. Close 
to five lines of electrics, 5 minutes’ walk from 
Pope’s Hill Station of Old Colony R. R.; 15 
minutes by steam from new South Station 
foot of Summer Street; fare 6 cents by book 
of 50 rides. Keys with Mrs. Richards, No.1 
Boutwell Avenue. Rent $30 per month. 








Price $5000, terms easy. 
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Newspaper Decisions. . 

1, If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
Continue to send it until payment is made, and 
Collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
mame or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








WASHINGTON NOTES. 





The 32d annual convention of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation adjourned on Thursday, Feb. 15. It 
was one of the most successful meetings 
that the society has ever held, and ought 
to be an object-lesson to those benighted 
persons who have thought or said that 
the suffrage movement was ‘‘declining.”’ 

The attendance was unusually large. It 
was pleasant to see the church crowded, 
evening after evening, to its utmost capac- 
ity, with people standing up, half a dozen 
rows deep around the edges; but such a 
sight is not wonderful at evening meet- 
ings where eloquent speakers have been 
advertised. Far more significant was the 
unprecedented attendance at the business 
meetings. When on a morning devoted 
solely to business, with nothing on the 
program but reports, the church was so 
full that it was hard to find seats, the 
interest thus shown is encouraging in- 
deed. 

This convention will be memorable in 
the history of the Association because of 
the retirement of Miss Anthony, in ac- 
cordance with her long formed intention 
to give up the presidency when she 
should reach her eightieth birthday. She 
has received many tributes of affection 
and esteem; the celebration of her birth- 
day on Feb. 15 was a very brilliant occa- 
sion; and she has seen elected to the 
president’s chair the woman whom, above 
all others, she wished to have fill it. Not 
Miss Anthony alone, but all the women 
who have worked for years upon the 
official board with Mrs, Carrie Chapman 
Catt, are convinced that in selecting her 
for the presidency the Association has 
made the wisest possible choice. Mrs. 
Lillie Devereux Blake, ina graceful ad- 
dress just before the election, withdrew 
her own name, and Mrs. Catt was chosen 
by an almost unanimous vote. All the 
officers were reélected, with so few scat- 
tering votes that it is clear that the Asso- 
ciation in general is well satisfied with 
the administration. 

Another sign of progress, beside the 
large audiences at the business meetings, 
was the eagerness of the newspapers for 
suffrage articles. There never before were 
so many daily papers in different cities 
urgently requesting our women to tele- 
graph them columns of matter about the 
convention, or so many reporters besieg- 
ing the programme committee and the 
secretary for copies of every speech, reso- 
lution, and report. If the press is any 
barometer, the public interest in equal 
suffrage has much increased. The meagre- 
ness of the report of the convention in 
last week’s JOURNAL was owing to the 
pressure of the demands for convention 
articles for various daily papers, which 
would use the articles this week but not 
later. It seemed more important to get 
the suffrage articles into these papers, 
with their large circlejof readers who need 
conversion, than to get them promptly 
before the JouRNAL’s circle of readers 
who are already converted, and who can 
wait. 

Another encouraging sign was the pres. 
ence of an unusual number of able and 
deeply interested young women from the 
Southern States, which in the past have 
been but slenderly represented in the 
National Conventions. The ladies from 
Louisiana were the lionesses of the day, 
because since our last meeting they had 
cast their first vote, and had carried the 
election in New Orleans for improved 
sanitation. Miss Kate M. Gordon, presi- 
dent of the Women’s Sewerage and Drain- 
age League of New Orleans, bad in fact 
voted more tban one hundred times in 
one day, as she cast the proxies of a large 
number of women who were too timid or 
too infirm to go to the polls in person; 
yet all this extraordinary amount of voting 
had not visibly unsexed her, or affected 
the dignity and repose of her manner. 
Her address, which was published in full 
last week, was received with great ap- 
plause. Mississippi, Alabama, North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, Mary 
land, Virginia, and West Virginia were all 
represented, and they had some very 
strong women among their delegates. 
Miss Laura Clay, of Kentucky, who gen- 
erally heads the Southern delegation, was 
kept at home by her mother’s illness 
She was much missed, both in the con- 
vention and in the meetings of the execu- 
tive committee. 

One of these able Southern women is 
Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, president of 





the Maryland W. S.A. She conducts a 
successful dairy farm. It started with 
small beginnings; the first day its re- 
ceipts were only forty-three cents. Now 
it sells five huadred gallons of milk and 
two hundred gallons of cream a day. A 
jar of beautiful cream, a gift from Mrs. 
Thomas, has stood beside Miss Anthony’s 
plate every morning at breakfast. 

Another novel and encouraging feature 
of the week has been the appearance of 
remonstrants at the Congressional Hear- 
ing fur the first time for years. Abouta 
dozen women from New York and Massa- 
chusetts, with Miss Emily Bissell (‘‘Pris- 
cilla Leonard”), from Delaware, came to 
Washington and made public speeches be- 
fore Congressional Committees to prove 
that a woman’s place is at home. They 
said they were led to take this action by 
their alarm at the activity of the National 
American W.S. A. 

The party of ‘‘Antis” who came to the 
Senate Hearingin the Marble Room would 
not have been able to get in but for Miss 
Anthony. As the committee rooms ac- 
commodate only about sixty persons, ad- 
mission was by ticket, and the tickets 
had been issued to delegates only. The 
“Antis,”’ having no tickets, were turned 
away; but Miss Anthony, learning who 
they were, persuaded the door-keeper to 
admit them, introduced them herself to 
the chairman of the committee, and placed 
them in good seats near the front, where 
they certainly heard more about the bis- 
tory of equal suffrage than they ever knew 
before in their lives. 

Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge and Miss Bissell 
addressed the Senate Committee on Wo- 
man Suffrage; and Mr. Thomas Russell, 
Mrs, A. J. George, Miss Emily Bissell, 
and Mrs. Rossiter Johnson addressed the 
House Judiciary Committee. In each 
case they secured the last word, to which 
they were not entitled, either by equity or 
custom, by asking to be heard after the 
time appointed for the hearing on woman 
suffrage was ended. It was trying to have 
to listen to egregious misstatements of 
fact, and to hear the WomAN's JOURNAL 
audaciously cited as authority for them 
without a chance to reply. But it wasa 
matter of small consequence that this 
should happen before afew committeemen 
whose minds were made up in advance. 
Fortunately, our National Press Work is 
now so admirably organized that Mrs. 
Babcock will be able to secure the publi- 
cation of a report of the hearing, with the 
refutation of the misstatements, in about 
a thousand papers in all parts of the 
country. They will print it as news, when 
they would not have printed it as abstract 
argument. So these well-meaning though 
misguided ‘‘Antis”’ aid the cause, as every- 
thing which promotes discussion always 
helps the right side in the long run. 

The chairman of the House Committee 
asked Mrs. A. J. George, of Massachu- 
setts, who conducted the hearing for the 
*“Antis,” a number of questions that she 
could not answer, and Mr. Thomas Rus- 
sell, of Massachusetts, had to prompt her 
repeatedly. The chairman would ask a 
question; Mrs. George would look non- 
plussed; Mr. Russell would lean over and 
whisper, ‘‘Say yes,”’ and she would answer 
aloud “Yes."’ The chairman would ask 
another question; Mr. Russell would 
whisper ‘‘No,” and Mrs. George would 
answer ‘‘No.”’ This happened so often that 
both the audience and the committee were 
visibly amused, and several persons said it 
was Mr. Russell who was really conduct- 
ing the hearing. Mr. Russell is a Boston 
lawyer who has conducted the Legislative 
hearings for the ‘*Anutis’’ in Massachusetts 
for some years. He was treasurer of the 
‘‘Mian Suffrage Association’’ at the time 
of the mock referendum. 

At the White House, after several hun 
dred delegates and visitors to the Suf- 
frage Convention had been received by 
President McKinley, about a dozen of the 
visiting ‘‘Antis’’ were also presented to 
him. 

On Wednesday morning, Miss Anthony 
made the gratifying announcement that 
money enough had _ been contribu- 
ted (chiefly in life-memberships) to ex- 
tinguish the Association’s whole debt of 
$1,400. After Mrs. Catt had reported the 
admirable work of the Organization and 
Course of Study Committees, and the 
Headquarters work, Miss Mary G. Hay 
called for pledges for the coming year, 
and more than $8,000 was pledged in a 
short time, with unprecedented readiness 
and enthusiasm. This is in addition to 
$500, pledged by the Work Committee of 
Massachusetts (an independent committee 
of ladies in Brookline, Cambridge, and 
elsewhere.) $500 pledged by Mrs. C. C. 
Hussey of New Jersey, and $1,000 pledged 
by William Lloyd Garrison, of Massa- 
chusetts, from the Church fund, the last 
$1,000 having been conditioned upon 
$9,000 being previously raised. So the 
Association will have $10,000 to work 
with next year, besides the State dues 
and collections in the field. 

‘‘A surprise’? had been promised for 
the close of Wednesday morning’s meet- 
ing, and Miss Anthony was thoroughly 





and delightfully surprised by the pre- 
sentation of a series of giftse—two Smyrna 
rugs, an album containing the photo- 
graphs of all the State presidents and 
chairmen of the standing committees, a 
silk dress of home manufacture from the 
Utah Silk Commission, a “loving cup” 
from women of Idaho, $100 from friends 
in California, the Life of Col. Cody by 
Mrs. Helen Cody Wetmore, a silver spoon 
from Mrs. Willard, of Michigan, some 
handsome sofa pillows, etc., etc. Miss 
Anthony said “these girls’’ had disproved 
the saying that women could not keep a 
secret, for not a whisper about the rugs, 
etc., had reached her in advance, 

Six cities invited the next National 
Convention to meet there, offering various 
inducements, It was voted to accept the 
invitation of Minneapolis. The mayor, 
the board of trade, and the three leading 
newspapers of that city united with the 
local Suffrage Association in inviting the 
convention of 1901, and promised six 
hundred dollars toward the expenses. 
The convention expressed its appreciation 
of the courtesy of Minneapolis by accept- 
ing the invitation with a rising vote of 
thanks. A. 8. B. 





MASSACHUSETTS SUFFRAGE DEBATE. 


On Tuesday afternoon, Feb. 20, at 3 
P. M., in the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives, the report of the Com- 
mittee on Election Laws “‘leave to with- 
draw’’ on the petitions for Municipal and 
Presidential Suffrage, and on the taxpay- 
ers’ petition for municipal suffrage for 
women who pay taxes, was reached. First 
in order was that for municipal suffrage. 
Mr. George H. Fall, of Malden, promptly 
moved that the bill be substituted for the 
adverse committee report, and made a 
sensible and earnest address as follows in 
part: 


It is with reluctance that I rise to speak 
on this question, because I am a new 
member and have no speech prepared. 
This morning, I was told that it was 
probable the suffrage question might go 
by default. I could not sit silent when a 
question of human right and liberty is be- 
fore the House. The Massachusetts House 
would not wish to see the matter settled 
without debate. It is not in accordance 
with our traditions that such should be the 
case. I come from Malden, where the 
people are conservative on this question. 
Some fifty years ago, Lucy Stone came to 
that town to make a suffrage speech, and 
the pastor of the Congregational Church, 
who gave the announcement, said: ‘This 
evening a hen will attempt to crow like a 
cock at the town hall, All who like that 
sort of music are invited to attend.,’’ 

Times have changed. Then there were 
only four occupations open to women, 
Now the world of human activities lies 
open to her. Some five or six hundred 
different occupations are filled by her 
efforts. Down have come the gates, and 
the various spheres of industrial, legal, 
social, and professional occupations have 
taken her in. She boxes the compass of 
human achievement, swings the great 
circle of effort, yet she may not vote. 
Why debar her from this privilege which 
you extend to all men, fit and unfit? Has 
she not succeeded in everything she has 
ever undertaken? Then why should she 
not succeed with the ballot? 

The Man Suffrage Association tells us it 
is not fair to cite Wyoming, Colorado, 
Utah, and Idaho; that these places are too 
small and do not reflect the results 
which would follow, were the experiment 
to be tried in the denser population of 
Massachusetts. But are places where the 
experiment has not been tried to be cited 
as proofs? ‘There is an island off the 
coast of Maine where the people have 
never seen a horse, except those who 
have travelled to the mainland. Is that 
island the place to go to learn about 
horses? Yet that is the way the Man 
Suffrage Association reasons. Women 
are just the same now as they have ever 
been, some good, some bad, just like 
men. Yet in the four States where suf- 
frage has been tried, it bas been an over- 
whelming, overpowering success. Why, 
then, should women fail in Massachusetts? 
Nowhere has she failed in anything she 
has undertaken. 

[ found in my mail, this morning, a 
circular with one hundred names, headed 
by the late George D. Robinson and Wil 
liam E, Russell, asking us to vote ‘'no.”’ 
They are dead, yet are still quoted. How 
long would it take to write off a list 
headed by John D. Long and John L. 
Bates and George F. Hoar, who are alive, 
asking us to vote ‘yes?’ Let one list 
pair with the other. This sort of thing 
isno argument. It shows the weakness 
of the opposition. 

Then they tell us about the so called 
referendum, and that the women don’t 
want to vote. That referendum has in- 
scribed on the Temple of Fact this incon- 
trovertible statement, that 22,203 women 
demanded suffrage, as against 761 who 
did not want to vote. 

Those women who didn’t vote either 
way should not be counted. It is con- 
trary to common eense to do so. 

The women have school suffrage now 
Let us go a step beyond and grant mu- 
nicipal. If this does not succeed, we 
need go no farther. ‘First the blade, 
then the ear, then the full corn in the 
ear.’’ We ask for this further extension, 
because woman has shown that she is 
entitled to it. It took, here in Boston, 
1,142 soldiers, with cannon, to send An- 
thony Burns back to slavery. Let us not 
stifle petitions which ask for human 
rights. 





Mr. Saunders, of Boston, reiterated his 
often repeated assertion that the sham ref- 
erendum of 1896 constituted a perpetual 
mandate against such legislation, and that 
woman by temperament and nature were 
unfitted for politics. Mr. Adams, of Mal- 
den, spoke with spirit and vigor in sup- 
port of the petitioners. 

Mr. Fitzgerald of Boston moved the 
previous question, Mr. Newton, of Ever- 
ett, showed the unfairness of Mr. Saun- 
ders in comparing the civilized women of 
Massachusetts with Queen Lilliokalani. 

Mr. Bleiler made some incoherent re- 
marks, which our reporter was unable to 
comprehend, and which elicited the usual 
derisive laughter and applause. He 
said solemnly, ‘‘We must preserve our 
homes. I am a father and a grandfather, 
and I do not want to see this thing come. 
“That old gentleman up there, you can 
just see his white hair, is the cause of it 
all. The women are all turning their 
heads to look at him, and if they twist 
them round much more they may never 
get them untwisted to see anything 
straight.” 

Mr. Donovan, of East Boston, expressed 
the hope that the bill would be so badly 
defeated as never to be heard of again. 
Mr. Fitts, of Somerville, assured him that 
he would hear of it every year until it or 
something lIlke it was adopted. Mr. 
Saunders spoke a second time, making 
some strange misstatements, among others 
that the suffragists had attempted to ex- 
clude the remonstrants from a recent hear- 
ing before the Congressional Committees, 
the fact being that the appearance of the 
remonstrants had not been announced or 
expected, and that the limited space in 
the committee rooms, being wholly inade- 
quate to hold one-half of the convention 
delegates who desired to be present, the 
request had been made that only so many 
delegates as could find admittance should 
attend, and tickets were issued to such 
in order to prevent over-crowding. Had 
all the delegates who wished to be present 
been encouraged to do so, no remonstrant 
could have got within a hundred feet of 
the doors of the committee rooms. The 
remonstrants however did secure admit- 
tance, thanks to the courtesy of Miss 
Anthony, which Mr. Saunders failed to 
recognize or appreciate. It was not a 
public hearing for petitioners and remon- 
strants that had been asked and granted, 
but a hearing for the petitioners only. 
And when Congressman Shafroth, of Col- 
orado, asked permission to be heard in 
refutation of misrepresentations made by 
the remonstrants of affairs in his own 
State, the remonstrants cried, ‘‘We object,”’ 
and their misstatements remained uncor- 
rected. 

It had been the plan of our opponents 
to prevent a debate this year, and to have 
the petitioners voted down in silence. 
Thanks to the fidelity and courage of 
Messrs. Fall, Adams, Fitts, and Newton, 
they were foiled in this scheme, and also 
in their contident expectation of defeating 
again, this year, our request for the yeas 
and nays, which resulted as follows: 


YrAs.—Adams, Belcher, Bennett,Carey, 
Carleton, Conwell, Crosby, A. S., Dean, B. 
C., Dean, C. A., Fall, Fitts, Fletcher, 
George, Hamant, Haskell, Haywood, Hig- 
gins, Howland, Hunt, H. D., Hunt, J., 
Keith, E. H., Langford, Marshall, Mills, 
Morse, Newton, Persons, Sprague, Stalker, 
Stone, 8S. A., Tarbox, Upson.—32, 

Nays.—Aldrich, Allen, Am:s, Bagley, 
Balcom, Ball, Barber, Bartlett, Beebe, 
Belden, Bigelow, Bleiler, Blood, Borofsky, 
Briggs, Brigham, Brown, Bugbee, Bul- 
finch, Burnham, Burns, Burrington, Bus- 
well, Casey, Chadwick, Clark, Cluer, 
Coolidge, Crosby, J. H., Dalton, Daly, 
Davenport, Davis, Dewey, Donahue, T., 
Donovan, J. H., Donovan, J. L., Donovan, 
M. J., Dooling, Douglass, Dow, Dowse, 
Driscoll, Ellsworth, Engstrom, Esleeck, 
Feiker, Fessenden, Francis, Garfield, Gart- 
land, Gibney, Gleason, Hagberg, Hap- 
good, Harrington, Harvey, Haskins, 
Hayes, Heath, Henderson, Hersey, Hope 
well, Horgan, How, Humphrey, Jones, 
Kavenaugh, Keene, Keith, C, P., Kelly, 
King, Leland, MacCord, Mahoney, W. E., 
Mahony, F. C., Mansfield, Marchant, Marsh, 
J., McCarthy, J. F., McIsaac, McLoughlin, 
McNary, McPherson, Mead, Mellen, J. H., 
Minihan, Montgomery, Moore, Munroe, 
Murphy, O’Brien, Odlin, Paige, Pettengill, 
Poor, Reed, Roads, Roberts, Salter, Saun- 
der, Schofield, Selfridge, Sheppard, Shu- 
felt, Smith, G. E., Snow, Sparks, Spooner, 
Stone, W. B., Sullivan, C. S., Sullivan, M. J., 
Tatman, Tobin, Twombly, Varney, Walsh, 
Warriner, Watson, Weeks, Whall, Whelan, 
Whitney, Willard—124. 

Pairs, YeAS,—Manning, MacCartney, 
Davis, D W., Brooks, Gale, Emerson, Por- 
ter, Gardner—8. 

Nays—Frost, Fitzgerald, Leslie, Thurs- 
ton, Goulding, Nickerson, Gaddis, Green 
—8. 

Absent or not voting, 68. 

It is unfortunate that the advocates of 
woman suffrage, who have studied the 
question, are unable to review and refute 
the misstatements and fallacies of its op- 
ponents. But although the tricks of the 
politician may temporarily obscure the 
real issues and postpone legislation, the 
public sentiment which five years ago 
commanded a majority of the entire 
House of Representatives grows stronger 





every day, and sooner or later will secure 
the establishment of equal suffrage for 
women in the old Bay State. H. B. B. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN 
TRIES. 


FOREIGN COUN- 


(The following paper, by Mrs. Jessie 
Cassidy Saunders, was read in part at the 
U. 8. Senate Hearing on equal suffrage, on 
Feb. 13, and was ordered printed.] 

In various forms and in different de- 
grees, woman suffrage is already estab- 
lished in the larger part of the continent 
of Europe and in nearly all parts of the 
British colonies. 

The women of Denmark, Holland, and 
Belgium are beginning organizations to 
agitate for the political franchise. In 
Greece and Italy, Spain and Portugal, 
education and the general development 
are not so far advanced, but the atmos- 
phere is becoming affected by the condi- 
tions in more progressive countries, and 
the women of southern Europe will one 
day follow the example of their sisters 
farther north. The women of Turkey, of 
the harem, are indeed the only women in 
Europe who, as a whole, are entirely con- 
tent with things as they are, but Turkey 
is more truly Asiatic than European. 

The political agitation in Europe which 
marked the middle of the century just 
closing, resulted in some cases in new 
constitutions being adopted or new laws 
being passed, effecting compromises be- 
tween the ancient forms of government 
and the modern demand for individual 
representation. As property-holders, in 
some cases, notably in the German and 
Austrian Empires, women also have 
profited by these changes. In other cases, 
direct agitation has secured to women a 
greater or less degree of suffrage. 

In both the German and Austrian Em- 
pires, while certain classes of women 
have some degree of suffrage, they can 
exercise it only by a masculine proxy, 
nor are they eligible to any elective 
offices. As the proxy is free to cast the 
vote according to his judgment, neither 
empire shows any results due to woman 
suffrage. 

Norway is rather more liberal. Norway 
grants woman school suffrage and permits 
her to vote in person, if she pays the 
school tax; and the country districts 
also allow her to vote on school ques- 
tions not involving expenditure, if she 
has children, even though she pays no 
school tax. Women may be elected mem- 
bers of school boards, and in this capacity 
are doing excellent work. 

Sweden allows women to vote on all 
questions in the rural communes, if they 
have the required property qualification, 
so long as they remain unmarried. They 
also vote indirectly for the members of 
the Upper House of the Swedish Parlia- 
ment. They are eligible to the municipal 
Poor Relief Committees, and to the 
School Board of Stockholm. 

Finland goes one step farther, and 
allows women rate-payers to vote both in 
rural communes and town elections, if 
either unmarried, widowed, or divorced. 
They are eligible to the office of Guardian 
of the Poor. 

Iceland also permits widows and un- 
married women to vote in the rural com- 
munes. Information is not forthcoming 
regarding their eligibility. Probably in 
that thrifty island, schools are smal! and 
easily managed, and Poor Law Guardians 
may be unnecessary. 

Russia brings us back to a condition 
partly similar to Germany and Austria. 
The women of the upper classes and of 
the nobility vote by masculine proxy, 
so that their suffrages have not produced 
any characteristic results, But a peasant 
woman, if she be the real or temporary 
head of a household, can vote and speak 
in the meeting of the rural assembly, or 
mir. The ‘Coming Nation” gives the 
following account of the effect of woman 
suffrage in one section of Russia, 


A veritable little State, inhabited and 
governed almost entirely by women, 
exists in the province of Smolensk, in 
western Central Russia. It is about ten 
miles square, and contains a large num- 
ber of populous villages, and the region 
is one of the most fertile in the Czar’s 
domain. 

In that part of Russia it is called the 
‘*‘Woman’s Kingdom,”’ because the male 
population, almost to a man, emigrates 
en masse each springtime to Moscow and 
the other great cities not far distant, in 
search of employment. The most re- 
markable feature of this ‘‘Woman’s King- 
dom”’ is that the government of the vari- 
ous villages is entirely in the hands of the 
sisters, wives, and mothers of the absent 
men, and remains so, in many cases, even 
after the men have returned. Each town 
has its “lady mayoress,’’ who presides at 
all meetings of the village council, whose 
members are likewise women. Questions 
of public interest are debated and decided 
upon as in other legislative assemblies, 
and there is no more jealousy and bicker- 
ing than is ordinarily the case when the 
legislative body is composed of men. The 
political and financial condition of the 
‘**Woman’s Kingdom”’ is as flourishing as 
that of any province in the empire. It is 
a curious fact that in most other pro- 
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vinces in Russia there is said to be 
bribery and corruption on every hand, 
and a public office is considered a legiti- 
mate source of plunder. But among these 
women, “purity in politics’’ is the rule. 


France has recently given women en- 
gaged in trade or commerce on their own 
account, provided they are not married 
or are widows, the right to vote for judges 
of the tribunals of commerce. The grant 
was made in 1898, and, copsidering the 
strength of French prejudice against 
political equality for women, the first 
election was most satisfactory. 


The total number of persons in Paris 
whose names are on the register as quali- 
fied to vote for judges of the tribunals 
of commerce, taking men and women to- 
gether, is 50,188. Of the whole number 
14 per cent voted. But of the women en- 
titled to vote, 33 per cent voted. In some 
towns, it is said, no women registered, in 
others a good many. Doubtless it will be 
found that in some towns there was a 
contest over the election of a judge of the 
tribunal of commerce, while in other 
towns there was none, there being perhaps 
only one candidate in the field. The 
women voted most numerously in the 
Mairies of the Halles and of the Louve. 
At the latter, the presiding officer re- 
marked that the women voted as if they 
had been doing it all their lives. At each 
Mairie, besides the presiding officer, who 
is either the mayor or his delegate, four 
assessors are chosen from among the 
voters, the two oldest and two youngest 
present when the office is opened, and at 
Fontainebleau the arrangement resulted 
in four women being the assessors. 


Throughout England and her colonies, 
there is unlimited and overwhelming evi- 
dence of the good effects of woman suf- 
frage, rural, municipal, and even Parlia- 
mentary. 

In all of the British Isles, that is, Eng- 
land, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, women 
now have the right to vote in the local 
parish meetings, for Poor Law Guardians 
and members of the School Boards. They 
also have municipal suffrage, and can vote 
for members of the county councils. They 
are eligible as Poor Law Guardians, 
to the School Boards, and to both Urban 
and Rural District Councils. They have 
served must successfully in all these ca- 
pacities. In England alone there are nearly 
one thousand women serving as Guardians, 
and in Ireland’s first election, last Jan- 
uary, 85 were elected. Over 160 women 
are serving in England as rural district 
councillors, and a number were also elect- 
ed last yearin Ireland. Mrs, Percy Wid- 
drington, a talented young Englishwoman 
who lectured in this country recently, 
gave the following account of woman’s 
work in English local government: 


Guardians of the poor have much more 
to do in England than in the United 
States, because we have more paupers. 
They have the care of pauper lunatics, 
the aged poor, the infirm, the tramps, 
and a vast number of pauper children. 
In 1894 the boards were reorganized, and 
a democratic suffrage was substituted for 
the old narrow one, and working men and 
women were enabled to vote and to serve. 
The service of women as Poor Law Guar- 
dians is admitted by all to have been pure 
gain. Menare not interested in the in- 
tricacies of domestic management, and, 
without meaning to be neglectful, they let 
many little abuses creep in. Women’s 
influence has everywhere tended to a 
more humane system, to abolish the pau- 
per uniform, to give little outings, little 
treats, a more abundant and varied diet; 
to let aged couples stay together, instead 
of parting husband and wife—small things 
to the rate-payers, but great ones to the 
poor. 

Women on the boards have helped to 
revolutionize the treatment of pauper 
children, They used to be herded to- 
gether by hundreds in bare buildings, fed 
on a meagre diet, clad in a pauper uni- 
form, taught at a separate pauper school, 
with no individual care, and no effective 
means to prevent the spread of physical 
and moral diseases among them. When 
this system was recognized as unsatisfac- 
tory, the children were boarded out in 
respectable poor families, in the country 
as much as possible, atid inspectors were 
sent around to see that they were well 
treated. But this took a great deal of in- 
spection, and even in respectable but 
rough workmen’s families the children 
were not surrounded by the atmosphere 
of the best family life. Within the last 
three or four years this system has fallen 
into disfavor, and Cottage Homes are 
being substituted. From eight to sixteen 
children are placed in one cottage, with a 
matron to act as mother to them. We 
are able to pay pretty good salaries, and 
to secure a superior class of matrons. In 
the case of the boys, the matron is a mar- 
ried woman, whose husband shares the 
care with her. There is nothing outside 
of the Cottage Home to show that itis a 
pauper institution; the children wear no 
uniforms, and they go to the public 
schools. Children of Roman Catholic par- 
ents are sent to the Catholic schools, those 
of Church of England parents to the 
Voluntary (Church) schools, etc. Medical 
and dental officers inspect them regularly. 
Children convicted of crimes are sent to 
Industrial Schools. 

Women are serving on all our largest 
and most important school boards. It is 
looked upon as a mark of backwardness 
for any large town to be without one. 
The woman member of a school board al- 
ways looks especially after the women 
teachers, tries to raise their social posi- 
tion, their qualifications, and their pay, 
and to increase the girls’ curriculum and 
secure them all the privileges that are 











open to boys. When a swimming tank is 
provided for the school, for instance, if 
there is a woman on the board, she sees 
to it that the girls, too, are taught to 
swim; otherwise it is apt to be the boys 
only that are given the use of the tank. 

Besides these elective officers, there are 
many government appointments open to 
women in England. They are factory in- 
spectors, and a constant cry for more 
women inspectors goes up to the Home 
Secretary from the factory districts, 
Women serve as sanitary inspectors and 
medical officers, appointed sometimes by 
the State, sometimes by town or Urban 
District Councils, 


Every year we find more women taking 
an intelligent and rational interest in pub 
lic affairs, and realizing that good town 
government means happier homes for 
average women. We find that our women 
are broadened and strengthened by their 
interest in politics, and that they are not 
robbed of any of their distinctively wo- 
manly qualities. 


The Hon. Daniel Tallon, Lord Mayor of 
Dublin, was also in America this autumn, 
and he wrote for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
the following account of the Irish elec- 
tions: 


In Dublin, previous to the Local Gov- 
ernment Act, we had only about 8,000 
voters, none of whom were women. Now 
our voters’ list numbers about 45,000, of 
whom about 15,000 are women. 

Women in very large numbers availed 
themselves of their new privilege or rights 
in January, and I have every reason to 
believe that their votes helped to secure 
the election of candidates pledged to im- 
portant social reforms. 

As regards the manner and conduct of 
the elections, not alone in Dublin, but 
also in Ireland, they were most orderly 
and well conducted; no disorder of any 
kind took place at any of them. This 
was certainly unique, as it was the first 
occasion on which the masses of the peo- 
ple exercised the franchise, and the sud- 
den enfranchisement of an entire people 
might not have been expected to work 
smoothly on the first occasion it was ex- 
ercised, 

Women can be elected members of the 
Urban Councils, Rural Councils, and 
Boards of Poor Law Guardians; and the 
enactment did not remain a dead letter 
even on the first occasion of its applica- 
tion. The talented wife of a foremost 
merchant of Dublin, Mr. Maurice Dock- 
rell, was elected a councillor of the Urban 
district of Blackrock, and on the first 
meeting of the council, she was unani- 
mously elected deputy chairman. I have 
every reason to believe that the presence 
of Mrs. Dockrell in the Blackrock Urban 
Council is for the good of the council, 
and that the womanly dignity of Mrs. 
Dockrell has in no way suffered, but on 
the contrary has been enhanced. 

In Templemore, Mrs. Bracken, a gradu- 
ate of the Royal University of Ireland, 
was elected chairman. I think the lady 
was the only member of the council pos- 
sessed of a university education. 

But the bodies to which the largest 
number of women were elected were the 
Boards of Guardians. I, myself, nominated 
a lady long distinguished for her chari- 
table and philanthropic work in Dublin 
for the position of Poor Law Guardian. 
She waselected. Eighty-five women were 
elected guardians. As the guardians con- 
trol the poor houses, the poor hospitals, 
and the administration of medical relief 
to the poor, I am satisfied that the elec- 
tion of women on these boards is for the 
advantage of the community, 

In conclusion, I have no reason to think 
that the women who voted or were elected 
councillors and guardians in any way suf- 
fered a loss of dignity or domesticity; 
but, on the contrary, I think the entire 
community is better and richer by the 
new powers accorded to women, who are 
so devoted to the social amelioration of 
the human race, 

The newspaper despatches said: 

Throughout Ireland about 75 per cent. 
of the women electors exercised the 
franchise entrusted to them for the first 
time. They almost invariably supported 
the candidates who advocated temperance. 
They took their privilege in a very seri- 
ous, business-like spirit, showing a keen 
appreciation of the personal merits of the 
different candidates. 

Between England and Ireland lies the 
Isle of Man, where all women who are 
rate-payers have full suffrage, local and 
parliamentary. 

As to the colonies, five provinces of 
Canada—Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Ontario, Manitoba, and British Columbia 
give widows and unmarried women of 
property municipal suffrage. On school 
matters, every tax-payer can vote, and 
women are eligible as school trustees. 

In Australia, Queensland, Victoria, and 
New South Wales likewise grant women 
municipal suffrage; so does Tasmania; 
and lastly New Zealand and South Aus- 
tralia grant women full suffrage, and the 
latter makes them eligible for the local 
parliaments. 

What has been the effect of granting 
woman the suffrage in these countries? 

Mrs. Mary Lee writes from Adelaide, 
South Australia, that at an election, 
which took place on January 22, the 
women voters “outnumbered the men, 
and showed greater interest in the pro- 
ceedings.’’ When we recall that in-South 
Australia, as in all Australasian colonies, 
women are in the minority, this speaks 
much of the value of their recently ac- 
quired power of voting.” 

Mrs. K. W. Sheppard, writing from 
Christchurch, New Zealand, says: 











Since the enfranchi t of wo " 
most of the buisterousness and horse play 
that formerly characterized elections has 
disappeared. Since September, 1893, I 
have witnessed two elections in New 
Zealand, and one in England, and I must 
say that, for quiet orderliness, the former 
compared greatly to the advantage of the 
latter. , 

One of the results of woman suffrage 
in New Zealand has been to secure equi- 
table divorce laws. Before that, New 
Zealand law had followed English law, by 
which infidelity on the part of the wile 
entitles the husband to a divorce, but 
infidelity on the part of the husband does 
not entitle the wife to one unless gross 
cruelty can be proved in addition. New 
Zealand, where women have obtained 
parliamentary suffrage, has now abolished 
this injustice, and has made the divorce 
law the same for husbands and wives. 


Hon. W. P. Reeves, agent-general for 
New Zealand, lately gave an address in 
London on “The Effect of Woman Suf- 
frage in New Zealand and South Austra- 
lia.”’ He said in part: 


Not many weeks’ journey away, woman 
suffrage is an institution to day; not a 
story of Utopia, or of the planet Mars, or 
of some coming race, but one of the ordi- 
nary, every-day facts of life amongst peo- 
ple who speak your language, who belong 
to your blood and race. It is true that 
these two venturesome colonies are young 
and are far away. They are young, but it 
does not follow because a colony is young 
that everybody is young in the commu- 
nity; young colonies have their share of 
old heads. 

Awful pictures were drawn of neglected 
babies, uncooked dinners, judicial separa- 
tions, a plentiful crop of divorce suits, 
deserted domestic hearths. We were told 
that women did not want the franchise, 
and yet it was said that no sooner did 
they get the franchise than they would be 
so enthralled, so enthusiastic, that they 
would neglect all the duties of domestic 
life. 

In social life things are very much as 
they were. In fact, the complaint of the 
old prophets of evil now is, not that the 
skies have fallen or that the country is 
upside down, but that there is so little 
change. Well, if female suffrage had only 
proved that so great and important a 
constitutional change could come into 
being so smoothly and easily that the only 
complaint of its opponents was that it 
had not revolutionized the country, it 
would have proved a great deal; if it had 
only proved that women can go to the 
polls without being insulted, that when 
they get the franchise they use it, and 
that because they take an interest in the 
State they do not cease to take an interest 
in their homes and families, I think 
woman suffrage would have proved some- 
thing. But it has proved more than that, 
to anybody who has eyes to see or ears to 
listen. 

It has distinctly affected legislation. 
Laws have been passed because of it; 
other laws have been modified; changes 
have been made in the administration of 
public service; changes are being made in 
public opinion outside of the public ser- 
vice altogether; people are beginning to 
look at customs and instructions with 
different eyes. 

It is true that, for the most part, women 
do vote not against their husbands and 
families, but with them; that they usually 
do stand with their class and to their class 
interests. No one, except an anarchist, 
could have expected anything else. But 
it does not follow that they do not exer- 
cise a distinct influence in politics; they 
do, and they bid fair to influence politics 
still more. 

In addition to that, it is not merely the 
influence of women upon public life that 
we have to look at; it is the influence of 
public life and fuller responsibilities upon 
the woman. No one can deny that already 
the possession of the right of citizenship 
has begun to influence women’s life and 
thought and brain in New Zealand, and 
that that influence is altogether for good. 

On the whole, the part they are taking 
is quiet, but it is none the less real. They 
do use the franchise, they do discuss, 
they join Associations; they do read, and 
listen, and reflect; and they do learn; and 
it is this that widens their lives, brightens 
their intellects, makes their lives fuller 
and more useful to the country, and none 
the less charming in their domestic circle. 


One of the commonest a priori objec- 
tions to woman suffrage is that it will 
cause family dissensions. ‘‘A priori now 
means,’’ says Dr. McCosh, ‘proceeding 
from principles imbedded in the mind 
and independent of experience.’’ New 
Zealand has had the actual experience of 
woman suffrage for seven years, and the 
Hon. Hugh H. Lusk, formerly a member 
of the New Zealand Parliament, has given 
this summary of the effects of equal suf. 
frage in New Zealand: 


The family is the foundation of the 
State. We find that equal suffrage is the 
greatest family bond and tie, the greatest 
strengthener of family life. Under equal 
suffrage, the family is taking the place of 
the individual. People are coming to vote 
as families. The persons whom they ap- 
prove when they talk it over in the family 
are those whom they vote for when they 
go to the polls, The members of a family 

enerally vote alike, though it is impossi- 

le to swear to this, as the ballot is abso- 
lutely secret. But we see it in the changed 
character of the men who are electedt 
The men who are successful now are not 
the same sort that were successful before. 
Character is more regarded than clever- 
ness. It is asked about every candidate, 
‘‘Has he a good record? Is he above sus- 
picion, an honorable man, a useful citi- 
zen?” That is the man who, under the 
combined suffrage of men and women, 





gets the largest number of votes and is 
elected. 

This is the greatest benefit that comes 
from suffrage. I do not deify suffrage. 
There might be a state of things in which 
universal suffrage would become the worst 
of tyrannies, but with both men and 
women voting, there is little danger of 
this. Ican see no use in the ward heeler 
in connection with ladies, no influence for 
the saloons and public houses, I have been 
shocked and disappointed by what I have 
seen in many cities of the United States. 
The hope that it may be altered depends, 
in my mind, very much on the success of 
this movement. Suffrage for women would 
do more good here than in New Zealand, 
because there is a greater amount of evil 
to be removed, 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Fes, 20, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The best news from the Legislature 
during the past week is that the Assembly 
has passed the bill which repeals the so- 
called ‘Horton law.” This is the law 
which, under the specious guise of pro- 
moting manly exercise, has permitted the 
brutal contests which have disgraced this 
city, for the ‘matches’ between well- 
known pugilists have been really prize 
fights, and pushed to a ‘‘finish’’ sometimes 
have resulted in serious injury to con- 
testants. The vote was 92 ayes to 36 noes 
on the repeal, and there is little doubt 
that the bill will pass the Senate, perhaps 
before this letter can be read. As the 
Governor himself recommended the pas- 
sage of this measure, he will promptly 
sign it, and it will become a law. The 
only regret is that it will not go into effect 
till Sept. 1, and so, for many months to 
come, we shall have a repetition of the 
“slugging matches,” with all their demor- 
alizing influences on the public mind. 

The bill presented from the State 
Woman Suffrage Association, which pro- 
vides that tax-paying women shall have 
the right to vote on questions of munici- 
pal improvements, in all cities ‘‘of the 
third class,” is being vigorously pushed 
by our friends in the Legislature, Senator 
W. W. Armstrong, who presented it, re- 
cently appeared before the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate to urge a favora- 
ble recommendation from that body. 
There was some opposition, because a 
terrible fear again arose in some of the 
senators’ minds that possibly here and 
there a husband might be disfranchised, 
and so there was no report that day. It 
is astonishing how careful men are to 
guard their own right to the ballot from 
even the smallest shadow of an encroach- 
ment, while they hold that women can 
do without its protection even for their 
most vital interests. All friends through- 
out the State are again urged to send 
letters, and yet more letters to the sena- 
tors and members from their districts, as 
nothing will be so effective as a demand 
from their constituents for the passage of 
this law. 

Last Thursday afternoon the Press Club 
of this city honored its president, Mrs, 
“Jennie June’’ Croly, by a_ reception 
which took place at the Hotel Manhattan. 
The date was fixed for St. Valentine's 
Day, and was in honor of her seventieth 
birthday, which occurred some little time 
before. The large drawing-room was 
beautifully decorated with trailing vines 
and many flowers. Mrs. Croly was seated 
on a raised platform dressed with roses. 
Mrs. Helen Gardener, on behalf of the 
club, presented to Mrs. Croly a gold 
lorgnette set with seven diamonds; she 
replied in a graceful speech of acceptance 
expressing her deep appreciation of the 
kindly remembrances of the members. 
There was charming music and a bounti- 
ful collation. 

In closing this letter I must ask for 
space to express to many friends through- 
out the country my heartfelt thanks for 
the numerous expressions of good-will 
and of sympathy which I have received 
during the past two weeks. These have 
come not only from personal associates 
but from entire strangers, and have 
touched my heart by their assurances of 
affection and their hearty promises of 
future support. I can only say to one 
and all that I shall cherish gratefully 
their warm words of esteem. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 

210 West 59th Street. 








PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 





Thorough practical instruction for good read- 
ing and speaking, by a teacher who has had 
twelve years’ experience as reader, teacher, and 
lecturer. 

No branch of education or arts is so conducive 
to health, confers so ry ! advantages, or gives 
such general culture, as the study of Elocution. 

Private or class instruction in Voice Building, 
Miscellaneous Readings, also Shakespearean and 
Bible Readings, Platform Deportment, Gesture 
and Physica) Culture,Defects of Speech corrected. 

Club women, officers and others privately 
coached on their parts. Essays corrected. 

In Boston Wednesdays at 200 Columbus Ave., 
Suite 11. Permanent address, Alce Gustine- 
Coots, 23 Andrew Street, Salem 

Elecutionary Manual on “‘ Tone Colors” by Alce 
Gustine-Coots can be obtained at Baker’s, 5 
Hamilton Place, City. 

Mrs. Gustine-Coots can be engaged as reader 
or lecturer. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Ohio House of Representatives ha 
passed a bill which provides that wome 
employed to do work of any kind shall, in 
the absence of a contract agreement be 
paid the same wages as men receive for 
similar work. 


The women of Kansas City have banded 
themselves into a society for the promo- 
tion of home industry, and will do ail 
they can to further the commercial inter- 
ests of their city. After a comparison of 
imported and home manufactured articles, 
they declare in favor of the latter. One of 
the members has instructed her grocer to 
send provision ‘“‘made in Kansas City” 
whenever possible. 


A young woman, named Erika Paulasz, 
has applied to the Budapest Board of Ex- 
aminers for a certificate to practise as an 
architect. She already has her certificate 
as a draughtsman and as a master mason, 
but now she must demonstrate her ability 
in practice to control bodies of men, and 
therefore must undergo a public trial. If 
she succeeds she will be the first woman 
architect of Austria-Hungary. 


“Gentlemen’s Night” of the New Eng- 
land Woman’s Press Association was held 
at the Vendome, Wednesday, Feb. 21, be- 
ginning with a reception, at six P. M., to 
the guest of honor, Dr. William H. Drum- 
mond, the distinguished Canadian poet 
and author of ‘‘The Habitant,” and Mayor 
Hart, of Boston, and was a great success, 
The after-dinner programme, arranged by 
the President of the Association, Mrs. 
Nella I. Daggett, consisted of an address 
by Mr. White, speeches by the prominent 
guests present, reading, music, and toasts 
appropriate to the occasion. An exceed- 
ingly interesting feature was the reading 
from his quaint French-Canadian dialect 
poems by Dr. Drummond, and the render- 
ing of selections from Kipling and other 
authors by Mrs. Emma Tuttle James, 
well known as a dramatic reciter. Music 
was furnished by the Weber Male Quar- 
tette, and the Philomel Mandolin Or- 
chestra. 








AMUSEMENTS. 


SQUARE Theat re. 


21 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Office 168 Tremont St. 





CASTLE 


Brancb 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at2and8 F.M 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, Feb. 19. 
THE 


FIRM OF GIRDLESTONE. 


PRICES: 
Evenings, 15c., 25c., 50c, 
Matinees, 10c., 25c., 50c. 
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“QLD and RELIABLE” 
lowa Loan & Trust Co. 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Incorporated 1872. 


EP eeee er oT eee Pee $500,000 
Surplus and Undivided Karnings ..... $409,000 


The 4 1-2 Per Cent. Bonds 


of this Company. in denominations of $200, $308, 
$500, and $1,000, principal and interest payable 
at the Chemical National Bank, New York, are 
for sale by 
Wm. EE. TENES, 
(successor to the late Freeman A. Smith) 


31 Milk St. (Room 406), Boston. 
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BY WILLOW CREEK. 


BY MOIRA O'NEILL. 





The tent is pitched for sleeping in where 
colton-woods are green, 
And Willow Creek is 1uaning, rippling, 
singing all the way; 
The misty hills are dim and far, the last the 
sun has seen, 
And buds and leaves and silver fish are 
sleeping after play. 
The day is slowly dying in a twilight gray, 
And evening birds sing sweet for thanks 
that this one day bas been. 


The stars are out inclusters, but the moon 
Was never seen, 
And Willow Creek is running, rippling, 
singing all the night; 
With « breath of baim-of-Gilead comes the 
breeze at morning keen, 
The cloudy east is bioken by a single rift 
of light. 
The night is slowly dyingin a day-dawn 
gray, 
And morning birds sing sweet for thanks 
that this Oue night has been. 
Blackwood. 
—_——-_ _— 


“THE WORKING MOTHER.” 


BY ADA NEGRI, 


Translated from the Italian by A. M. von 
Blomberg } 
Among the shrieking wheels of the great 
miil 
Where, ‘mid the din that shaketh the wide 
hall, 
A thousand women all 


Their vigor spend, she tuo is working still. 


For many a lustre, since she was a child, 


She has been here.—Deftly her nervous 
hands 
Guide thread and spool. She stands 


And does not heed the noise, the tumult wild 


That rages all around. But sometimes now 
She is -o tired and weary, oh, so tired! 
And yet, as if inspired, 
Raising her head, she smoothes her careworn 
brow. 
She seems tosay: ‘On, ever onward still!’’— 
Oh, misery, if one day her strength should 
fail, 
If she began to ail 
And could no more return her place to fill! 


She must not and she cannot.—For her joy, 

Her one ambition, her one son, behind 
Whose brow she has divined 

The lofty flight of genius—he, her boy, 


Is studying.—She will, at any price, 

For his necessities toil on all day, 
Waste drop by drop away, 

Offer herself a living sacrifice. 


As once her youth, her old age too, God 
knows, 
Trembling and frosty, she will give, her 
heaith 
That was her only wealth— 
Oh, saintly worker!—sweetness of repose, 


All she will give. Her son shall study.— 
Grand 
The future time shall see him, 
nowned 
And feared, his dark head crowned 
With gold and laurel wreaths at fortune’s 


hand! 


world -re- 


Son of the people, study, silent sit 

In the low hut that in the shadow lies, 
Thou in whose ardent eyes 

The mystic words of genius high are writ, 


In thy proud muscles, in each fibre feel 

The buoyant energy, the health that grace 
A bold, undaunted race. 

Aspire to the heights with fearless zeal. 


Thy mother for thy sake some day will die; 
To her intrepid, fallen body throw 

A kiss, a greeting, go 
To meet the hostile host that draweth nigh, 


And with thy voice, thy pen, go forth to fight 
And point out to the tottering century 

The glorious radiancy 
Qf vast horizons bathed in a new light. 
True, steadfast, honestin the noble strife 
Awaiting thee, remember evermore: 

Amid the great mill’s roar 
For this thy mother sacrificed her life. 
>? 


SISTER DILLY’S BONNET. 


BY ZENAS 





DANE, 





The Ladies’ Society of an active little 
country church met one Friday afternoon 
at the home of Mrs. Jonas Wellman. 
Every member was present, and all were 
in such a pleasant, merry mood that Mrs. 
Cyrus Hodge thought it a good time to 
mention something she had in mind for 
several days; so, during a momentary lull 
in the conversation, she said: 

“Sister Dilly’s wearing her old winter 
bonnet again this summer, ain’t she?” 

“Yes, I noticed it Sunday, and it looked 
awfully old and hot for such a warm 
summer day. She’s worn that one old- 
fashioned black velvet bonnet with them 
cheap black ostrich tips for four years, 
and it’s only a cotton velvet at that. I 
should think she might contrive some 
way to get her another, even if we don’t 
pay brother Dilly but three hundred a 
year.” 

“T get me a new bonnet every summer 
with my egg money, and Sister Dilly has 
ens a-layin’ right along,” said Mrs, Well- 
man. 

“You can get a real neat, black rough- 
and ready straw bonnet in town now, for 
forty four vents,” said Mrs, Plumm, 





“Yes, but I don’t suppose Sister Dilly 
feels that she can spend even that much 
for a bonnet and buy the trimmin’s too,” 
said Mrs. Hodge. ‘You know them three 
little orphan gran'children of hers was 
sick ’most all winter, and her and Brother 
Dilly had medicine and doctors to pay for, 
and Brother Dilly either had to have a 
new suit this spring or stop preachin’, an’ 
that cost over twenty dollars. Then 
they’re paying off that mortgage of three 
hundred dollars that’s been on their place 
so long.” 

**Yes, that’s so,” said Mrs. Eli Curry. 
‘Sister Dilly told me the other day that 
they'd paid it all off but fifty dollars and 
she didn’t feel that she’d a cent to spend 
for anything but home an’ furrin missions 
till that mortgage was lifted an’ she’da 
ruff of her own over her head. I'd feel 
just so if I was sixty years old, and in her 
place I doubt if I'd feel called on to give 
ten dollars a year to missions of any kind 
as Sister Dilly does.”’ 

**Well, now, see here,” said Mrs. Hodge, 
coming at once to the point. ‘S’posin’ 
we club together and make up a little 
purse and get Sister Dilly a bonnet fora 
birthday gift. She'll besixty a week from 
Sunday. I know ’cause I’m fifty-nine the 
same day and we was both born in the 
same county, and our names is Matildy, 
and both our husbands’ names is Cyrus, 
and we’ve often talked about how queer 
that was, 

‘Now, our society’s got over fifteen dol- 
lars in the treasury that we've no special 
use for, and I vote that we take two dol- 
lars of that and each member give ten 
cents extry beside. That'll make three 
dollars and ninety cents, and we can get a 
real neat, tasty bonnet for that. Whatdo 
you all say?”’ 

The proposition was readily agreed to, 
and the next hour was spent in discussing 
the style and make of bonnets in general 
It was agreed upon that Sister Dilly 
should be keptin profound igaorance of 
the action of the society, and it was 
further agreed that the bonnet should be 
black. 

“A black bonnet is like a nice black 
dress; it's suitable for almost any and 
every occasion,” said Mrs. Plumm, ‘and 
nothin’ else is suitable for fan’rals, and 
Sister Dilly, bein’ a preacher's wife, is 
bound to go to fun'rals consid’able.”’ 

‘*Y don’t think a woman of Sister Dilly’s 
age had ort to wear flowers in her bunnit 
nohow,”’ said old Grandmother Peters, 
Mrs. Wellman’s mother and the oldest 
member of the society. ‘No, not even 
wheat or oats artifishuls, an’ when it 
comes to a big flarin’ red poppy a-standin’ 
straight up an’ a-bobbin’ around on top 
of a body’s head, like Climeny Cawker 
that only six months an’ three days 
younger’n me wears, J think it’s perfectly 
scan’lous, an’ I allow to tell Climeny 
Cawker so, the first chance I git.” 

“Now, now, mother,’ said Mrs. Well- 
man, ‘It’s only a mere matter of taste. 
I’m sure [ don’t object toa little bunch 
of quiet-colured artificials in even an old 
lady’s bonnet.” 

‘Well, J do,” maintained Mrs. Peters, 
sharply. ‘You allus was a giddy thing, 
Priscilly Wellman, an’ how you ever ex- 
pect to git to heaven with your idees 
about artifishuls an’ flounces an’ year- 
bobs an’ bustles is more’n I kin tell.’’ 

‘“T shall leave all such ideas and such 
ornaments behind me, mother,’ said Mrs. 
Wellman with a little laugh. 

“You'd better, for you'll find yourself 
in comp’ny that’s above sich vanities, 
Priscilly Wellman,’’ retorted Granny 
Peters as she shook one of her shining 
knitting needles at her daughter and 
frowned darkly. 

Mrs. Hodge and Mrs. Wellman were 
appointed a committee to purchase the 
bonnet and attend to the presentation of 
it with any message from the suciety they 
might think appropriate. 

‘My niece, Mary Carver, does all the 
trimming in a millinery store in Hart- 
ford,’’ said Mrs. Hodge. ‘‘She comes out 
here for her vacation every summer and 
knows Sister Dilly, and I know she’d get 
the bonnet up for nothing for us if I write 
and ask her. I'll tell her we want some- 
thing plain and neat and nice.”’ 

‘Without no poppys nor fiubdubberies, 
mind you, if you expect ary dime from 
me,”’ put in Mrs, Peters, 

“It will probably be plain enough to 
please you, grandmother,’’ replied Mrs. 
Hodge, with no trace of resentment in 
her voice, for everybody knew that 
Granny Peters was one of the kindest 
hearted old ladies in the world, notwith- 
standing the sharp tongue that continuai- 
ly belied her real character. 

Mrs. Hodge kept summer boarders, and 
among them that summer was a young 
married man named Hill, who went to 
Hartford every Saturday, returning the 
same day. He was very obliging and 
frequently executed little commissions 


for Mrs. Hodge in the city. His wife 
was in the South with an invalid 
mother. 


Mrs. Hodge did not want to go to 
Hartford, and wrote her niece in regard 





to the bonnet, determining to ask Mr. 
Hill to call for it when he went to the 
city on the following Saturday. 

‘Certainly, certainly,’’ said Mr. Hill in 
his kindly way when Mrs. Hodge made 
her request known to him, “It won’t be 
the least trouble, for, as it happens, I 
have to go to that very milliner’s to-day 
to get a bonnet my wife has sent for and 
have it expressed to her. She's going to 
some kind of a garden party down in 
Georgia, and had to have a new bonnet 
from her own milliner, expressly for the 
occasion. I'll just kill two birds with | 
one stone by getting your bonnet at the 
same time I get my wife’s.” 

“You are very kind,’’ replied Mrs. 
Hodge, ‘‘and now if you'll just leave the 
bonnet at Pastor Dilly’s house on your 
way out here from the train, it will com- 
plete the whole business. I'll give youa 
little note to leave with it.” 

The note read as follows: 

Dear Sister Dilly: Will you please ac- 
cept this little gift we send to-day as a 
birthday remembrance and a slight testi- 
monial of the esteem and affection of 

Tue LADIES’ Society. 

Mr. Hill said he would see that the 
note was left with the bonnet, and good 
Mrs. Hodge felt rejoiced that her little 
plan had been carried through so success- 
fully. She felt, too, the satisfaction one | 
always feels over the performance of a 
kind deed, 

The next day was delightfully cool and 
balmy for mid-summer, and had it been 
less fair no doubt every member of the 
Ladies’ Society would have gone to 
church to see the bonnet toward which 
they had all contributed. As it was, they 
were all there. The pretty little church 
was full, many of the summer boarders | 
in the neighborhood having come out for 
the first time. 

“I'm awfully glad Sister Dilly don’t 
have to wear that old bonnet to-day,” 
whispered Mrs. Hodge to Mrs. Wellman 
as they entered the church porch side by 
side, ‘‘and I do hope the members of the 
society will like the bonnet; but I[ hain’t 
much doubt about that. My niece has | 
splendid taste.”’ 

The other members of the society had | 
already arrived, and were sitting in their | 
pews staring very hard at Sister Dilly’s 
bonnet. Mrs. Hodge’s eyes at once 
sought out the Dilly pew and her lips | 
almost gave utterance to a distinct ‘My 
good land!’ when she saw the bonnet. 
She felt that the eyes of all the members 
of the society were turned toward her, | 
some in reproach, some in inquiry, and | 
some in keen displeasure. Among the 
latter were the shining, keen black eyes 
of Grandmother Peters. The old lady’s 
dew was directly behind Mrs. Hodge's 
and as that lady took her seat Mrs. Peters 
leaned forward and said acridly: 

‘Now, you’ve done it, Matildy Jane 
Hodge, ain’t you? You shan’t have any 
dime of mine to help pay fer makin’ our 
pastor’s wife a disgrace to the neighbor- 
hood! Look at her a-settin’ there with 
her head hung down as if she was shamed | 
of herself, ez she no doubt is and had 
orter be!” 

Mrs. Dilly’s gray head was indeed 
bowed down and on it was a dainty little 
white lace bonnet with ties of pink satin 
ribbon and white tulle. A bristling pink 
pompon stood bravely up in front in a 
military sort of a way, and the graceful 
tail feathers of a bird of paradise floated 
jauntily out behind over Sister Dilly’s 
meagre little twist of gray hair. A wreath 
of pink and white daisies seemed trying 
to hide in the meshes of lace and tulle, | 
but every offending tlower was seen by 
Granny Peters. 

Mrs. Dilly looked very uncomfortable 
although evidently trying to appear calm 
and self-possessed. She was a good wo- 
man, but one untravelled and unversed in 
the ways and fashions of the world She 
gave no heed to the fashions, but when | 
she had taken the bonnet from its box | 
the night before she had held it up on 
the fingers of one toil-worn hand and said 
to her husband: | 

“It looks awfully gay for me, don't it, | 
Cyrus? They say old ladies are wearing | 
colors a good deal now and I know they | 
dress gayer’n they used to; and yet such 
a bonnet as this don’t seem exactly ap- 
propriate for me, does it, Cyrus?”’ 

Mr. Dilly had merely glanced from the 
sermon he was writing and said: 

‘*Well, well, Matildy, wear it, wear it, 
The dear sisters, who sent it likely know ' 





| 


| trict. 


better than we do what the styles are and 
what's becoming to you. Just wear it, 
and don’t worry about it.” 

But Mrs. Dilly did worry about it. 

“And yet,”’ she said, “I must wear it. 
I can’t offend the sisters by not wearing 
it,” and so she wore it, to the amusement 
of the society and the dismay of Mrs. 
Hodge. 

“What on earth could Mary Carver 
have been thinking of?” was Mrs. Hodge’s 
mental comment, “If she did it for a 
joke, she’ll find out what I think of her 
and her jokes when I see her.” 

Early tue next day Mrs. Hodge went 
away from home for a week, and on her 
return Mr. Hill handed ber a letter with a 
queer little twinklein hiseye. The letter 
was from Mrs, Hill and read: 

“Well, Horace Hill, what in this world 
were you thinking of to have Mrs, B 
send me the horrid old grandmother's 
bonnet that came by express to day. 
Both you and Mrs, B —— must have taken 
leave of your senses. Imagine me going 
to a garden party wearing a big black silk 
bonnet—with a cape to it and a white 
lace frillin the front! Are you crazy, or 





| trying to playa joke on me? If the latter, 


allow me to say that your joke is in very 
bad taste and it will cost you the price of 
two bonnets, for I went right off and got 
me another and [ gave the one you sent 
to an old colored aunty who washes for 
us,”’ 

“And that was Sister Dilly’s bonnet,” 
said Mrs, Hodge. 

“Yes, but I had your niece make her 
another just like it to-day,” said Mr. Hill, 
“and the one she wore last Sunday is on 
its way to Georgia.”’ 

And Sister Dilly looked very contented 


| and grateful when she appeared the next 
| Sunday in the bonnet intended for her, 


and Granny Peters said: 

“That bunnit looks something like it, 
but I should think Sister Dilly would feel 
dreadful to think of what a show she 
made of herself last Sunday. I wouldn't 
be a mite s’prised if the whole thing got 
into the papers.”’ 

And so it has.—The Housewife. 
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A WESTERN BUSINESS WOMAN. 


Mrs. Grace A. Wilson, of Collinsville, 
Ill., who was married recently to Capt. 


| Henry, of Indianapolis, is a most remark- 


able woman, says the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. She is perhaps the only 
woman in this part of the United States, 
who has originated the plans for a new 
railroad, secured the options on the right 
of way, and made all the arrangements 
whereby the road may be built at any 
time. In addition to this, she owns a 
large coal field, which this railroad will 
put in touch with the market, owns and 
operates a bell foundry, and has charge of 
large real estate interests. 

The wisdom which Mrs. Henry has 
shown in ber conduct of business is per- 
haps the result of self-reliance which was 
developed very early in life. She is a St. 


| Louis girl, her maiden name being Grace 


A. Logan. Her father was a well known 
insurance map, who died nearly a quarter 
of a century ago, when she was fifteen 
years of age. The daughter soon after- 
ward married the late O. B. Wilson, a 
prominent business man of Collinsville, 
lll. He spent a great deal of time in this 
city. Two daughters were born to Mr. 
apd Mrs. Wilson, both being now grown. 

Mrs. Hlenry’s business career dates 


| from the time when her first husband be- 


came a confirmed invalid, about six years 
ago. He was the owner of a bell foundry 
in Collinsville. The business was an ex- 
acting one and although it was established 
the care which devolved upon the wife of 
the invalid was oue which many a man of 
mature business judgment would have 
assumed with some doubts. From the 
first the then Mrs. Wilson met with suc- 
cess and the business of the factory grew 
under her management. Four years ago 
Mr. Wilson died. 

Her two years’ experience stood Mrs, 
Wilson in good stead. She invested sur- 
plus capital in real estate at Collinsville. 
Then she learned of the coal fields near 
Madison and she put her money into them, 
until she controlled as much of the coal 
land as any of the capitalists in that dis 
The result is that at the present 
day she owns a large part of the Madison 
coal fields. 





Mrs. Wilson thought that she ought 
to have better transportation facilities, 
Then she did a most remarkable thing. 
She projected a railroad to connect with 
the Illinois Central at Collinsville. More 
than that, she incorporated the company, 
securing outside capital. The name of 
the newly incorporated company in the 
charter was given as the “St. Louis and 
Eastern.” Then she went to work to 
secure a right of way. This is usually 
considered one of the hardest propositions 
in railroad building, but she did not hesi- 
tate. She personally laid out the route 
which she wanted the road to take. The 
whole length of the road, as she pro- 
jected it, is about seventy-five miles. 

To secure the options she undertook to 
visit the owners of the land for about one- 
third of the entire distance. It took time 
and perseverance. She succeeded and 
held to the options, Then she did another 
remarkablething. She announced that she 
did not care to go any further with the 
road, but if any capitalists wanted to syn- 
dicate and buy her out, they might do so, 
She named her price and got it. What 
that price is none of her friends claim to 
know, though it is said that she men- 
tioned the fact one day that she had not 
made quite as much out of it as she ought 
to have done. 

Since she sold out the road, which was 
not so very long ago, she has attended to 
her bell foundry. She still owns the coal 
mines at the end of the proposed road, 
besides her real estate interests in Collins- 
ville. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE SOUTH. 


Mrs. Virginia D, Young, president of 
the South Carolina E, R. A, spoke at 
Washington on “The Story of Woman 
Suffrage in the South.” She said in part: 


The “Story of Woman Suffrage in the 
South” is the story of individual effort, 
It is the story of pioneers in unknown 
paths, who have blazed a way through a 
wilderness of opposition, 

The woman suffragists of the South have 
suffered in the pillory of public derision. 
It has been as deadly a setting up in the 
stocks as ever New England practised on 
her martyrs to freedom, The women 
who bave led in this revelt against old 
ideals have had to be as heroic as the 
men who stormed San Juan heights in 
the contest for Santiago de Cuba, 

The South has its ideal women, They 
are founded on Svlomon’s Proverbs, the 
favorite being, “She riseth while it is yet 
night,—her candle goeth not out by 
night. She layeth her hands to the spin- 
die and her hands bold the distaff. Her 
busband is known in the gates.’’ Solomon 
has been dead over 2,000 years. The 
woman suffragist topples this image by 
the new conditions, which have replaced 
the candle with the electric light, and 
made the factory do the work of the 
individual with spindle and distaff. 

It is out of date to be carried in a 
sedan chair when one can fly around ona 
bicycle, and thougb, in our conservative 
South, we have still some preachers with 
Florida moss on their chins, who storm 
at the woman on her wheel, as riding 
straight to hell, we beieve, with Julian 
Ralph, that the women bicyclists ‘out- 
pace their staider sisters in their prog- 
ress tO woman’s emancipation.” Our 
comfortable bicycle costume repudiates 
the entangling long skirt and undoes the 
constricting corset. Best of all, the 
wheel makes fearlessness the sine qua non 
of her who moves ahead, and this is as 
true of suffrage as of cycling. 

Mr. Clark Howell, the brilliant Geor- 
gian, in his address before the Independ- 
ent Club, set people to talking about him, 
from Niagara Falls in the East to the 
Garden of the Gods in the West, by his 
elucidations of ‘*The Man with his Hat in 
his Hand;’ but I propose to show you 
to-night a greater,—the Woman with her 
Bonnet Off, who speaks from the plat- 
form in the Southern city. 

The attitude of reverence for the past, 
the attitude of conservatism of respect 
for the old, is not without its beauty and 
its appeal to the poetic sense in every 
human soul, and this is what is typified 
by the ‘‘Man with his Hat in bis Hand,”’ 
but the Woman with her Bonnet Off is the 
pioneer of that which is tocome. She is 
the new morning of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, who casts away the limitations of 
the old Nineteenth and comes into her 
own. 

A bonnet is a very confining thing, espe- 
cially the present style, so heavy you 
know, and hard to pin on! What a relief 
it is to get from under it and to feel one’s 
brain relieved from that oppression of 
being subject, being under ‘‘the man with 


' the hoe,” or the man in the pulpit, or the 


man on the judge’s bench! This is free- 
dom, and sweet it is, as the bird testifies 
when he comes out of his cage with a 
bursting song, as the woman feels to her 

















America’s Greatest Spring Medicine. 
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inmost soul who straightens up after 
being cramped and held in by bonnet and 
other limitations. 

You know how the women of the stag 
nant Orient stick to the veils, coverings 
for head and face, outward signs of real 
slavery. The bonnet is the civilized sub- 


stitute for the Oriental veil, and to take , 
| tiying to be io the fashion! 


it off is the first manifestation of a wo- 


man’s resolve to have equal righte, even | 


if all her world laugh and oppose, 

In South Carolina the first newspaper 
article in favor of woman suffrage written 
by @ woman over her own bame, was met 
by the taunt that she bad imbibed the 
views of the propaganda from the women 
ofthe North. Butthis was merely igno- 
rance of history, for the story ot woman 
suffrage in the South really ante-dates 
that in New England. The new woman 
of the new South, who asks for equal 
rights with her brother men, is in the 
direct line of succession to that magnifi 
cent “Colonial Dame,’’ Mistress Margaret 
Brent, of Maryland, who asked for a vote 
in the Colonial Assembly after the death 
of her kinsman, Lord Baltimore, who en- 
dowed her with powers of attorney. Mar- 
garet Brent ante-dated Abigail Smith 
Adams by over acentury. And that im- 
partial paper, ‘the WomAN’s JOURNAL, 
has over and over made us acquainted 
with the life and works of the Grimké 
sisters, Sarah and Adeline, of Charleston, 
S. C., who lived far back enough to have 
been Aunt Susan's great grandmother. I 
saw Caroline Hallowell Miller on this 
platform in 1896, and how she moved you 
and how you loved her. She was a Quaker 
—lovable, delightful, from Maryland. 

At Atlanta, Georgia, in 1895, the year 
before, all hearts were captured by Caro- 
line E, Merrick, of Louisiana, the pioneer 
woman suffragist of that State. Louisi- 
ana, through the mouldings of her hand, 
conceded to women a kind of municipal 
suffrage in 1898, which followed in the 
object lesson of women going to the polls 
in New Orleans last year to vote on 
sewerage and drainage. Still, Kentucky 
is entitled to precedence in my ‘Story’ as 
the first Southern State to come into the 
ranks of the N. A. W.S. A. And the very 
name is synonymous with that of Clay, 
and brings to mind the noble mother, 
who like her of the Gracchi in Old Rome, 
might point not to her sons, but to her 
daughters, ‘‘These are my jewels.”” We 
know and love them, our Sister Laura, 
Sallie Clay Bennet, and Mary B, Clay. 
But there is also a most precious little 
pocket edition of women’s rights in Ken- 
tucky, whose story can never be told. I 
mean Josephine K. Henry, for years 
superintendent of legislative work in that 
State, at whose powerful and most elo- 
quent appeals the legislators of Kentucky 
changed the status of its married women 
from pauperism to the power of holding 
and administering property. They have, 
too, down there, school suffrage in several 
towns. 

In Virginia my “Story” embraces our 
good, courageous Orra Langhorne, and as 
we go down into North Carolina we find 
Helen Morris Lewis at Asheville, holding 
the fort of equal rights against a moun- 
tainous environment of prejudice. Helen 
waked up old Rip Van Winkle by propos- 
ing to take charge of the street-cleaning 
department of that city. She ought to 
canvass the State, and, I believe, single- 
handed could convert it. Tennessee strides 
ahead with Lida Merriwether for leader 
and a good little phalanx of equal rights 
women, who are bringing public opinion 
along at a steady trot. 

In Mississippi the first pioneer I know 
of was lovely Hattie B Kells, and, hand 
clasped with her, bright-eyed Belle Kear- 
ney. I have only time to give names, 
but these suggest each perspectives of 
arduous climbing, walking through deep 
sand of old, worn-out superstitions, wading 
in stagnant water of effete adolescence, 
and, with our bonnets off, we wave greet- 
ing to each Joan of Arc, who, in the South, 
holds up the banner of equal rights, while 
— flames crackle and burn the heart of 
ier, 

The name of the ‘Howard Girls’ 
thrills the hearts of the N. A. W.S. A., 
and calls up how that all-conquering trio 
carried the National to Atlanta in 1895, 
and took upon themselves the whole bur- 
den of its huge responsibilities. I call 
the trio Lady Augusta, Countess Miriam, 
and, since the Georgia State Convention, 
Mrs. Maxwell is Queen Claudia in my 
vocabulary. She spoke with the rest of 
us in the Georgia Hall of Representatives 
last November, and so fascinated the 
Solons that they forgot their committee 
meeting. Before her address was the 
recital of an original poem. I would like 
to give it to you, but what time has a 
woman who runs @ newspaper and makes 
left-handed dabs at politics, and sets up 
to be the best of housekeepers, to learn 
poetry? 

They hit the nail on the head then, 
whether they meant to or not. 

Down in Florida is a woman who wields 
such powers as are felt, not only in that 
State and the South, but all over this 
continent, in Europe, India, and the 
isles of the sea. I mean, of course, Helen 
Wilmens. 

I made four speeches with my bonnet 
off, from platforms last year. ‘The first 
was to the South Carolina State Press 
Association. It was afar cry from being 
accepted as a kind of secondary Mrs. 
Somerville, with a supposed astronomical 
essay—"The Star in the West,’’"—to a 
Place on the official programme of that 
powerful body, who call themselves the 
“best people on earth.” Well, while I 
spoke on “The Future of the Southern 
Women in Journalism,” I interwove so 
Many stars of the West—strands of Wy- 
oming, Colorado, Utah and Idaho—that 
My speech was a species of star-spangled 
banner—the spangley part all woman’s 
rights. 

When the Gridiron Club visited Charles- 
ton this New Year, the News and Courier 
Caricatured the members by publishing 





as their portraits a lot of its old wood- 
cuts from 1895. As I leaned over my 
husband’s chair looking at them, I ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘Why, there is the very old 
brother to an ape, who in the Constitu- 
tional Convention opposed woman suf 
frage on tue ground that nobody wanted 
it but ‘a parcel of town ladies what was 
’ Another 
juke on the Gridiroos was “a Southern 
outrage’ got up at short notice, and the 
victim was Mr. Nicholas Hill, popularly 
known to his couvives as “Old Nick,” 
net old at ali really, —truly young iu the 
sublimicy of his progressive ideals. Down 
ou the sands, at the I-le of Palms, the 


crowd was harangued by Mr. John W, 
Burke pf the News and Courier, who 
held up to their execration “Nick Hill, the 


underminer of the old order of things,— 
a man who had superseded the old borse 
cars, which would wait vu you till you 
could eat your breakfast, with trolleys in 
which you can circumnavigate the city 
for five cents.’’ Mr. Burke's indictment 
so worked upthe mob that Nicholas saw 


| lina Eliza, 





awe, which she carefully convealed be- 
neath open scorn. 

“That ain’t as much for a boy as a 
cent is fer a girl. A boy’s got a hundred 
ways to earn money. I sh’d think you'd 
put another one ‘side of that. It looks 
lonesome.”’ : 

“Jest what I’m goin’ to do, smarty,” 
and the boy counted out a handful of 
small change that made Angelina Eliza 
Barto gasp. ‘*There!’’ he said, ‘‘see that,” 
and allowing ber a brief glance at the 
new stamp, he clumped away. 

“That's bein’ a boy,’ remarked Ange- 
as the door closed and the 
feminine depositors all nodded their heads 
wisely. They had learned already that 
money comes easy to a masculine hand. 
There were not as many depositors in the 
Penny Provident fund among the boys as 
there were among the girls, but the amount 
deposited by them was larger. The girls 


his danger, and ran for bis life—was run | resented this, but, as Angelina Eliza Barto 


down and bung by the neck as an iunova- 
ter. 

Knowing this spirit of the dear old 
city of my fathers, you see I had good 
reason to be ‘‘jubous”’ about what should 
happen to me if | went around urging 
women to go to the polls—dragging white 
skirts through gutters, a worse novelty 
than trolley cars. Well, I was scared, but 
I went right on, and by some kind of 
legerdemain brought into being in Hiber-. 
nian Hall, in the heart of the old original 
garden of Eden, a convention of South 
Carolina women, with not a single dear 
Northern sister to lean on. It was lovely; 
for there, in the sight of all the dear peo- 
ple, was Mrs. Mary T. Prentiss—one of 
their very own, proposing to change the 
time-honored custom still prevailing of 
mothers and wives eating the necks and 
stringy parts of poultry, and giving the 
choice bits to my Lord and Master—Mr. 
Man! Mrs. Prentiss, after a vivid show- 
ing of ‘‘Charleston Women’s Work, and 
How it Pays,”’ illustrated by a seamstress, 
—maker of men's trousers at ten cents the 
pair, urged the doing away of the differ- 
ence in pay for men’s and women’s work; 
and that the women be paid the same 
when her work is as good. And then 
a resident Charleston young woman got 
up and saucily said that women support- 
ed the churches and were allowed no 
vote in them; taught the schools and 
were excluded from schoolboards, 

In my story of Woman Suffrage in the 
South, I did not mean to leave out Frances 
Griffin, who nobly represents Alabama in 
holding up the cause of equal rights there. 
She was my right hand in this my first 
State Convention and did nobly as a 
speaker. She was full of jokes, and a 
joke that took was about an old negro, 
Uncle Billy, a figure of her childhood, for 
whom her anxieties were aroused by the 
story that he worked on Sunday. She 
went to his cabin on that day and found 
him busy. ‘Oh, Uncle Billy, don’t you 
know that the devil will get you if you 
work on Sunday?’ “No, misses,” he re- 
plied, placidly, ‘I done quite believe in de 
debbil.”’ 

Our Senior Senator, cartooned with a 
pitchfork in ’96, but now in a likely way to 
get to the White House, says he is under 
petticoat government. In his heart I 
think he favors woman’s equality, and in 
the great college, industrial and normal, 
evoked by him in our State, there are to- 
day five hundred girls. The growth of 
public sentiment shaped itself in the 
Legislature last month by a measure rais- 
ing the salary of the woman librarian— 
our one woman State officer, and by pass- 
ing a marriage license law, with fee at- 
tached; and, as I have been on a crusade 
for some years against the marriage of 
minors and buttonholing men, women, 
and children on the subject, I take great 
credit to myself for interposing this check 
of a marriage license against the on rush 
of girls in their teens to the holocaust of 
premature marriage. 
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PENNY PROVIDENT DEPOSITORS. 

“T, Angelina Eliza Barto, make a de- 
posit of 1 cent!” 

Angelina Eliza Barto tossed her tangled 
curls and put the penny on the table with 
a flourish that enabled every one in the 
room to see it. She was a little mite of 
a thing, with face flushed and eyes bright 
over the excitement of making a deposit. 
She watched the operation of pasting the 
stamp on her deposit card with breathlesg, 
interest and drew a sigh of satisfaction 
when it was placed in its allotted space. 

‘‘Lemme see it!’’ She reached a grimy 
hand across the table and seized the card. 
“One, three,’ she counted, ‘and five 
makes nine and two are ten and six—and 
six and six.’’ 

“Sixteen,” suggested the woman at the 
desk. 

‘*Yes’m, I was just thinkin’ itout. An’ 
sixteen an’ four an’ the one today. That 
makes twenty in all, don’t it?’’ she asked, 
and without waiting for a reply the piping 
voice rippled on: ‘Molly Anderson gave 
me that last penny for goin’ down to th’ 
store fer her, an’ Aunt Jennie gave me th’ 
six when she was at our house. I earnt 
every one 0’ those twenty cents, an’ I’m 
goin’ to keep on till I git a dollar. That’s 
a good deal of money fer a little girl, 
ain’t it?”’ 

‘*Oh, pooh—I earned a dollar all at onct 
an’ there it is, see!’ and a boy twice her 
size thrust his deposit card, with the dol- 
lar stamp in solitary glory on one side, in 
her face. 

Angelina Eliza Barto regarded it with 





has said, their sources of revenue were 
limited. Then, too, the feminine tooth is 
supposed to be sweeter, and the store 
windows were full of such enticing bits of 
paste, dignified by the name of candy, 
gum, and long sticks of a black prepara- 
tion called licorice. It required a strong- 
minded sister to pass these by with a 
penny in her pocket. She earned her 
pennies by helping at home or running 
errands for the neighbors, while a boy 
could gather dimes selling papers, doing 
odd jobs around the elevators and factories 
and shovelling snow, There seemed no 
end to the things that a boy could do to 
increase the number of stamps on his de- 
posit card, and Angelina Eliza Barto and 
her sisters decided it wasn’t fair. 

According to the same deposit cards, 
the Penny Provident Fund is not a sav- 
ings bank, but only an agency where 
small savings may be readily deposited. 
It doubtless had its origin in the Postal 
Savings Bank, which is in use in England 
and all of her colonies. Under the Postal 
Savings Bank a depositor obtains his 
stamps from the postal authorities at any 
station and the stamps are cashed in the 
same way. It is a government institu- 
tion, and has enabled many a man, woman, 
and child to save something for a rainy 
day. 

A New York philanthropist is respon- 
sible for the Penny Provident Fund in 
this country, which is conducted much in 
the same way with this exception, it has 
not the government behind it. The New 
York man furnished the money to make 
a beginning. That was some years ago 
and stamps may now be obtained at over 
400 stations. The system has been won- 
derfully successful wherever it has been 
instituted and the proper attention given. 
—Minneapolis Journal. 
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25 CENTS FOR 3 MONTHS. 

In order to make the merits of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL more widely known, we 
will send it for three months to a new ad- 
dress for 25 cents, with the privilege of 
renewing at the end of that time at special 
club rates. 

Let every subscriber send us four names 
and one dollar. 





To THE DraFr.—A rich lady, cured of 
her Deafness and Noises in the Head by 
Dr. Nicholson’s Artificial Ear Drums, 
gave $10,000 to his Institute, so that deaf 
people unable to procure the Ear Drums 
may have them free. Address No. 4462 D, 
The Nicholson Institute, 780 Eighth 
Avenue, New York. 


> 


“DIFFICULTIES give way to diligence,” 
and disease germs and blood humors dis- 
appear when Hood’s Sarsaparilla is faith- 
fully taken. 








HOOS8SAO 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD tuNNer 


ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy anc 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars fo) 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P, M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M. 
12.45, 1.50, 3.05, +5.10, 7.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6. 10, 7.30 

3 12. 


00, 7. 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.46 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.00 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at ‘eo 7 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are op 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agt. 
November 14 1898. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Suaw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomAn’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.’’ 

Price of Single Leatiets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman's JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 
SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

More Testimony from Colorado. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyomin 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V.8. Groesbeck. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

he Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Opposition and Indifference of Women, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon 
Jas. 8. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell a 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Cooperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Grogs on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage E Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Three Dreams in 
Schreiner. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A umble Advocate, »y Will Allen 

Suffer? by Mabel E. 


a Desert, by Olive 


Dromgoole. 

Will the Home 
Adams. 

Also for sale: 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth, 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. — 


Rendered into English Verse 











anu iR'Y com 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 





{ have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of this singing people—aive the uliar in- 
sight into their national character and life that can 
be obtained in no other way. They sing everything, 
{oy and gprrew, love and hate alike.—-Grace Kim. 

all, M.D. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


—FOR SALE AT THE— 
‘Voman’s Journal Office, Boston 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 





The Oldest Fish Market in Boston, 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 157°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leartlet Department, M. 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 








BY MAIL. Free Course of 
Kerst’s School, Corning, N.Y 


SHORTHAN 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Woman's Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Fiftieth Annual Session opened Sept. 27. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de- 
persncet. Clinical Instruction and Quizzes. 
‘LARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medicet 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 

Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1809. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 


74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 











SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENEF AL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 











The Great : Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 


The Finest Trains in the West, 
BUFFET LIBRARY 


(Most complete library.) 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E, BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traflic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah, 


WHY GO TO 
EUROPE, 


Facing the Dangers of the Ocean in Winter ? 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC. 


“Sunset Limited,” 


OPERATING OVER 
SUNSET ROUTE, 


free from the inconveniences of high altitudes 
and of snow, will carry you 


SMOOTHLY, SAFELY, and PLEASANTLY, 


to America’s famous winter resorts in California, 

Special through trains, consisting of soos 
and dining cars, leave New York Saturdays an 
Tuesdays, connecting directly with the “ 
Limited ” at New Orleans. 

For full information, free illustrated pamph- 
lets, maps, and time-tables, also lowest rates, 
sleeping car tickets, and baggage checked, apply 
to 





unset 


EDWIN HAWLEY, Ass’t General Traflic Mgr. 
L. H. NUTTING, Eastern Passenger Agent. 


349 BROADWAY, (Cor. Leonard St.)) NEW 
BATTERY PLACE(Washington Bid’g.) | YORK 


E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs ‘ana 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives fall 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
Be LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago, 
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ROYAL 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


The Missionary Helper says that Dr. O. 
B. Cheney, who recently celebrated his 
eighty-third birthday, conferred the first 
degree upon a woman in a New England 
college. He labored for forty years for 
the admission of young women to the 
higher institutions of learning. 


The Missionary Helper for February 
contains an interesting sketch of Mrs, 
Vienna G. Ramsey, churchwoman and 
writer, who, with her husband, Rev. Mr. 
Ramsey, went to Hillsdale, Mich., in 1855, 
to open the Free Baptist coéducational 
college there. The town was small and 
the conditions primitive. Pressed by the 
necessities, Mrs. Ramsey took upon her- 
self the double burden of lady principal 
of the school, with six classes to teach, 
and the management of the boarding hall 
with a hundred boarders. The opening 
of the school is something never to be 
forgotten. The work on the building had 
gone on until the last minute, and yet it 
was not done, ‘fhe mortar in the large 
oven where the bread was to be baked 
was still wet. The paint on the floors of 
kitchen and dining-room was not dry. 
The tables were not half made, and, 
worst of all, the furniture that had been 
ordered had not come. There was nota 
bed or chair or stove for the students’ 
rooms, and for two weeks the young 
women slept on the floor and used nail 
kegs for chairs. 

The college woman is abroad in Porto 
Rico. At Lares, high up in the moun- 
tains, a school has been opened under the 
auspices of the American Missionary As- 
sociation, by Professor Charles B. Scott, 
an experienced educator and the author 
of a popular text-book on Nature Study. 
His teaching force of six women includes 
at least three college graduates. Mrs. 
Scott is a graduate of the University of 
Michigan, has had several years’ experi- 
ence as a teacher, and has been active in 
educational work. Miss Julia Dayton 
Ferris, of Saginaw, Mich., is a graduate 
of the high school in that city and of 
Wellesley College, with seven years’ ex- 
perience as a teacher. Miss Katherine M. 
Rowley, of Oberlin, O., is a graduate of 
the college there, able to teach Latin, 
French, German, and Spanish. 

Mrs. Emily Huniington Miller, who was 
dean of Woman’s Hall, Northwestern 
University, from 1891 to 1897, has been 
again elected to that position, which was 
left vacant by the death of Miss Anna M. 
Bowen, on Jan. 28. Mrs. Miller was a 
member of the association that founded 
the Woman’s College of Evanston, in 
1870. She has been a member of the 
board of trustees, and served for a term 
as one of the executive committee of the 
institution since it became affiliated with 
Northwestern in 1873. 

‘*You may ask if the colleges for women 
are sustaining themselves. I will say,” 
asserted President Taylor, of Vassar Col- 
lege, in an address the other day, ‘that 
the best woman’s colleges ask no favors 
from the best of colleges for men to-day 
for intellectual standard. We are keep- 
ing up the high ideals of scholarship, and 
when it comes to the physical standard, 
that is equally good. Ino recent years we 
have kept pace with the colleges for men 
in physical training. If you desire to see 
healthy, strong, and vigorous women, you 
should see the 650 young women at Vas- 
sar, Sane, healthy, frank, and whole- 
some young women, free from morbid- 
ness, are the kind to be found at our col- 
lege. That is the tone they maintain, be- 
cause that is the ideal they are seeking. 
The question is often asked: ‘Can they 
stand the strain of such an education?’ 
Nearly all of them go out of college 
healthier and stronger than when they 
enter. Forty years ago, when Vassar 
was founded, it was called ‘Vassar’s folly,’ 
but we are now living under a vastly 
changed condition of things. The move- 
ment is growing apace, and it is the move- 
ment of our time.” 

Miss Adelaide V. Finch, author of the 
Finch Primer, has been principal of the 
Lewiston (Me.) Training School since 
1893. She is a graduate of the Oswego 
Normal School, and has taken special 
training in preparation for her work. She 
has declined calls to three larger cities in 
the past six years, and her salary has been 
trequently raised. In addition to county 
institute work, she has been instructor in 
State summer schools in West Virginia, 
New Hampshire, and Maine, and is much 


| in demand for platform work in all parts 
of New England. She has been a popular 
| writer for the Journal of Education, the 

American Primary Teacher, and other 
| publications, and the Finch Primer is re- 
ported to have had a sale of 100,000 copies. 
A “Finch First Reader” is also announced. 
The Lewiston Training School is now one 
of the best equipped in the country, and 
its graduates are in demand in all parts of 
the country. In every respect Miss Finch 
is one of the leading educational women 
in the United States. 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 





The Business Women’s Club of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., was recently addressed by 
Dr. Bessie Park Haines on ‘'Twenty-five 
Reasons Why Women Should Vote.” In 
the discussion which followed, many 
clever speeches were made in favor of 
woman suffrage. The club enthusiasti- 
cally decided to send a birthday greeting 
to Miss Susan B. Anthony. It will be 
handsomely engrossed on parchment, and 
illuminated by the president of the club, 
Miss Pauline Kruger. 

The Ladies’ Thursday Musicale of Min- 
neapolis, is one of the best organizations 
of the kind in the country. It has one 
hundred active members and nearly five 
hundred associate members, and its 
achievements have been warmly com. 
mended by noted musicians. The club 
has been the subject of articles in many 
musical and club periodicals, in which it 
has been given the highest rank. It aims 
to improve the musical taste of the com- 
munity by the study of great musical 
works, and by securing their performance 
by capable musicians. It offers the 
strongest incentives to its active members 
to give their best, and study along the 
most helpful lines. It has encouraged 
home musicians and composers, and has 
brought great artists to the city for pub- 
lic performances. Much of the remark- 
able success of this club is due to the fine 
abilities and unselfish service of Mrs. H. 
W. Gleason, who for eight years has been 
its leader. Mrs. Gleason is an admirably 
trained musician, and was for some years 
an organist and musical director. Greatly 
to the regret of the club she recently re- 
signed the presidency and returned to 
her native city, Boston. She has taken 
up her residence at 86 Mt. Vernon Street, 
and will doubtless become prominent in 
the musical world of this city. 


The meeting of the Massachusetts State 
Federation in Trinity Methodist Church, 
Charlestown, on Saturday, Feb. 24, will 
be of unusual interest. The morning ses- 
sion from 10 to 1 has for its subject: 
‘Proper Conditions of the Schoolroom,’’ 
with these topics and speakers: ‘‘School 
Architecture,’’ Mr. John Lyman Faxon; 
“School Decoration,’”’ Mr. Walter Gilman 
Page. The addresses will be followed by 
a discussion. The address of the after- 
noon will be on “Moral Training,” by 
Miss Margaret J. Evans of Carleton Col- 
lege, Minnesota, president State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. A discussion, 
opened by Mr. Frank A. Hill, superin- 
tendent Massachusetts Board of Educa- 
tion, will follow. 

Club women of Westford, N. J., at- 
tended a special school meeting recently, 
and by their votes secured an appropria- 
tion from the town of $50,000 for a new 
primary school building. 

The meeting of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs in connection with the 
Woman’s Congress at the Paris Exposi- 
tion has been given up. It was so voted 
at a recent meeting of the directors in 
Washington. The biennial meeting of 
the federation will take place in Mil- 
waukee, June 4 to 9 inciusive, making it 
impracticable te cross the ocean in time 
for the Exposition meeting. 


Mrs. Boomer, of London, Ont., is one of 
the very few Canadian women who have 
travelled about South Africa in wagons 
drawn by oxen. This experience she had 
twenty-four years ago, when she went 
over much of the ground that is now the 
battle field of the British Empire. Mrs. 
Boomer afterwards published a very inter- 
esting account of her adventures in a vol- 
ume entitled “On Trek.’’ At the recent 
meeting of the Council of Women of 
Toronto, Mrs. Boomer gave an address on 
South Africa, in which she expressed the 
belief that in the present war England has 
| a just cause. 

The Toronto Council of Women is mak- 











ing the care of feeble-minded women and 
of the feeble and aged poora matter of 
special attention. 
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WOMEN NURSES IN ARMY HOSPITALS. 


A committee has been formed to secure 
by Act of Congress the employment of 
graduate women nurses in the hospital 
service of the U.S. army. The chairman 
is Mrs. Winthrop Cowdin, of New York; 
the secretary, Mrs. W. N. Armstrong, of 
Hampton, Va., with associate names of 
equal value and dignity. They have 
issued a circular which says: 

It is neither just nor economical to 
compel sick or wounded soldiers to. un- 
dergo needless hardships, suffering, or 
risk of life. Yet such evil results must 
frequently occur unless military hospitals 
of tifty beds or upwards are made equal 
in all essentials to civil hospitals of the 
best grade. One of these essentials, as 
the Spanish-American war bas empha- 
sized, is the providing of an organized 
body of trained women nurses. This 
provision for the army should not again 
be deferred until the emergency actually 
occurs; nor should it be left to private 
patriotism and charity; nor should it 
depend on the views and actions of any 
individual official. It should have the 
sanction and permanence of iaw. To 
this end a bill has been prepared for the 
establishment of a nursing service in the 
United States Army, which has been 
introduced at the present session of Con- 
gress, and a copy of which is appended. 
The chief features of this bill are the 
development under efficient supervision 
of a service consisting of a superintend- 
ent, who shall be a graduate of a training 
school fur nurses, and of conspicuous 
executive ability, and of a corps of care- 
fully chosen graduate nurses, the major- 
ity of whom shall be women. It is now 
desired to arouse national interest in the 
passage of this bill, and to influence 
members of Congress to give it their 
support. Civil hospitals have demon- 
strated beyond question that only by 
putting the wards in charge of trained 
women nurses can the best results be 
achieved, and unless military hospitals 
do the same, we shall be open to the 
reproach that we do less for our soldiers 
than every State does tor its alien paupers. 

The following is a copy of the Bill 
above reterred to, which has been intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives 
by Hon. John A. ‘TT. Hull, of Lowa, and 
has been referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. It has also been intro- 
duced in the Senate by Hon. Joseph R. 
Hawley, of Connecticut, and referred to 
the Committee un Military Affairs. 


A BILL 
To provide for the employment of women 
nurses in military hospitals of the Army. 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, 

That from and after the passage of this 
Act, Women nurses in the proportion of not 
more than ten per cent. of the number of 
sick and wounded in General and Post 
Hospitals of fifty (50) beds and upwards, 
shalt be employed by, and constitute the 
Women’s Nursing Service of, the Medical 
Department of the army. 

Sec. 2. That there shall be a Superintend- 
ent of Women Nurses in the Army, who 
shall be a woman graduated from a general 
hospital training school for nurses, having 
a course of instruction lasting not less than 
two years, and who shall be appointed by 
the Secretary of War. 

That the salary of the Superintendent of 
Nurses shall be two thousand (32,000) dol- 
lars per annum. 

Sec. 3. That the Nurses in the service 
shall be graduates of general hospital train- 
ing schools having courses of instruction 
lasting not less than two years; that they 
shall be appointed by the Surgeon-General 
of the Army under such regulations as may 
be approved by the Secretary of War; that 
they shall receive forty dollars per month 
when on duty within the iimits of the United 
States, and fifty doliars per month when on 
duty outside of the limits of the United 
States. That a Chief Nurse may be ap- 
pointed for every hospital where there are 
tive or more nurses on duty; that the salary 
of a Chief Nurse shall be seventy-five dol- 
lars per month within the limits of the 
United States, and eighty-five dollars per 
month outside of the United States. 

That, in addition to the salaries above 
mentioned, the Superintendent of Nurses, 
and each Nurse in the Women’s Nursing 
Service, shall be entitled to transportation 
and necessary expenses when travelling 
under proper orders; and provided, fur- 
ther, that Nurses and Chief Nurses shall be 
entitled to quarters, subsistence, laundry 
for uniforms, medical attendance, nursing 
and medicines during illness, and that they 
may be granted such leave of absence with- 
out loss of pay as the Secretary of War may 
authorize. 

Sec.4. That the number of Nurses neces- 
sary foc the immediate establishment of the 
Women’s Nursing Service may, upon the 
passage of this Act, be appointed by the 
Surgeon-General. 

Sec. 5. Provided that nothing in this Bill 
shall be construed to prevent or to limit the 
power of the Secretary of War in time of 
war or of national disaster to avail himself 
of duly qualitied Red Cross nurses (termed 
“sisters’’), or of nurses of other worthy 
societies or associations. 








WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


The board of trustees of the Park Con- 
gregational Church, Lorin, Cal., has 
elected the following officers for the com- 
ing year: President, Mrs. Ronaldson; vice- 
president, Mrs. E. D. Harmon; second 
vice-president, Mrs. A. B. Dixon; secre- 
tary, Mrs. O. B. Caldwell; treasurer, Mrs. 
J. Balkie. The San Francisco Call says: 
“Since the appointment of women a year 
ago to the position of trustees, the church 
has been practically freed from debt and 
put on a good financial basis.” 

The First Unitarian Church of San 





Picturesque Building Lots at 


OAKHURST 





"errr 





A Fine, Healthful Residential Neighborhood. 
(OAKHURST meaning OAK HOME, 


This is the most desirable property in the State of Massachusetts. 


It is 


only ten miles southwest of the State House, and accessible to Boston by 


electrics and steam. 


The Needham and Boston Street Railway Company, of 


which Mr. Hicks is President, is now laying tracks between Needham and 
the Spring Street Station of the Providence Railroad, passing through a 
boulevard built by him on this property. The town has every natural 
advantage and modern improvements, such as pure water, electric light, eto. 
It is on high ground, dry and healthful, very picturesque and desirable to 
build upon, being partly wooded and partly open, some level and some 
undulating, so that all tastes can be satisfied. We want customers who will 


buy lots and build homes at Oakhurst. 
This is not an ordinary real estate enterprise. 


We are building a 


suburban neighborhood for intelligent, refined, and progressive citizens who 
can appreciate such acommunity. This property is very carefully restricted 


in its title deeds. 


C. ATHERTON HICKS, 


CiviL ENGINEER AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 


Telephone, 870 Haymarket. 


501 Tremont Building, Boston. 











Francisco has just elected Mrs. Horace 
Davis as one of its three trustees. This 
church is said to be very conservative. 
It has never before chosen a woman as 
trustee. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MICHIGAN PIONEER WOMAN'S CLUB. 
KALAMAZOO, FEB, 15, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

In your last number appeared this 
notice: 

Mrs. J. A. Osgood paid a poetic and 
beautiful tribute to Mrs. Caroline M. 
Severance, dwelling on her influence in 
founding the first woman’s club in the 
United States, organized in Boston in 
1868. 

I scarcely ever take up a paper but I 
find ‘‘the first woman's club” accredited 
to some one here or there, which prompts 
me to tell the true story of the fuunding 
of a woman’s club prior to any of these. 

In the winter of 1852, Mrs. A. S. Ked- 
zie, the wife of the Congregational minis- 
ter in Kalamazoo, Michigan, came to my 
house to see me and learn the particulars 
in regard to my conducting a meeting in 
my parlor every Saturday evening for the 
interest and benefit of the students in 
Kalamazoo College. She said she had 
been thinking whether a few women 
could not undertake the formation of a 
somewhat similar society or association 
for the benefit of the women of Kalama- 
zoo. In answer to this we talked over the 
Saturday evening meetings held in my 
parlor, consisting of some of the profes- 
sors from the college and some of the 
older students. Any chance lecturer or 
literary man or woman that happened to 
be in town that evening we also invited 
in for the interest of the meeting. I told 
Mrs. Kedzie that we had found these 
Saturday evening meetings exceedingly 
interesting in our simple, friendly manner 
of conducting them. Thereupon she con- 
sulted with me about forming in Kalama- 
z00 a society or association which should 
be called The Library Association. The 
next week a few ladies were invited to 
meet in her parlors, and then was formed 
The Ladies’ Library Association, which 
has continued from that time to this, 
meeting regularly one afternoon of each 
week, Its first object was to form a 
library for the use and benefit of the little 
town of Kalamazoo. 

It is amusing to look back upon those 
first efforts to do good in our way. One 
of the first places of meeting was my 
schoolroom, then in the basement of the 
Baptist church, and one lady remarked 
that she hoped they would make it a rule 
in our founding a library for the benefit 
of Kalamazoo, that there should be no 
works of fiction placed in that library. 
Then one lady spoke up quickly and asked 
that we would please except Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost,’’ for that had already 
been given and accepted for the new 
library contemplated, and could not very 
well be rejected now. Mrs. Kedzie said 
she hoped we would except the parables 
of the New Testament, acknowledged as 
works of fiction. Then followed quite a 
discussion as to whether fiction should 
be received in the Kalamazoo Ladies’ 
Library, which we then and there named, 
and which has existed from that day to 
this, and is at this moment in session at 
the Ladies’ Library room in this city. 
This Ladies’ Library Association, which 
has continued from that day to this, has 
been one of the most useful institutions 
in forming the intellectual and moral 
character of the people in Kalamazoo. 
In the beginning it was not called a 
“club,”’ though it was conducted pre- 
cisely as the various clubs in this town 





and other places do; its formation dates 
back to 1852. 

After the formation of this club, if it 
may be called aclub, I spent most of the 
winter in Boston. I brought home with 
me the constitution of the ‘‘New England 
Women’s Club,” and changed our day of 
meeting to the day on which the Boston 
club met, and it has ever since, and still 
continues to meet on Monday, and is con- 
ducted the same now as when it was 
founded in 1852. 

When our ‘“‘club” was first formed I 
carefully prepared a paper on the life and 
influence of Aspasia, and her influence 
upon Pericles and the women of her time. 
When in Greece, many years afterwards, I 
realized how great was the benefit I had 
derived from the study of her life. 

Here I want to say a word about our 
dear Mrs. Kedzie, who was my associate 
in the club formed in 1852. She was a 
rare woman, and would have been a bless- 
ing to the world wherever she was set on 
its surface. She was a woman in whose 
name I often repeat that beautiful hymn: 

“Friends long lost we hope to see 
And meet them face to face.’’ 


Lucinpa H, Stone, Pu. D, 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—The management an 
nounce as next week’s attraction, begin- 
ning Feb. 26, a dramatic version of Dr. A- 
Conan’s Doyle's novel, ‘*The Firm of Gir. 
dlestone.’’ The intensely dramatic char-- 
acter of the story makes it an admirable 
foundation for an interesting play. Wal- 
ter H. Dugan, Henry D. Coolidge, and 
Arthur L. Griffin, all of Boston, have given 
concise form to the drama, which tells 
the story of the novel in five acts and ten 
scenes. The opportunities for realistic 
stage pictures have been fully improved, 
and the scene of the shipwreck excels all 
previous work of this class. The usual 
distribution of choice chocolate bon-bons 
will be made at the Monday matinee. 


—— 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club. Monday, Feb. 
26, 3.30 P. M. Committee on Education. Speaker, 
Mr. Allynn Ireland. Subject,‘ The Briton and 
the Boer.” 














AMY F. 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building. 


ACTON, 


Boston, Mass. 











TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS 
OF LADIES 


Who desire something new at 
this season of the year in 


SILK WAISTS, 


We have had made for us and 
are now showing very choice 
models in the newest shades. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


144 Tremont Street. 
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